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The Banner-Bearer 
2 Timothy 4:7 


By Anna Temple 


ROM bloody field, when day’s long fight is done, 
~ And bitter strife a glorious peace hath won, 
There comes a soldier at the set of sun. 


What marks of conflict! All the bright array 
Wherewith he girt himself at start of day 
Now tattered is, and telleth of the fray. 


And he himself is weak and bruised and worn, 

Yet in his hands, that cruel shots have torn, 

The banner of his regiment is borne. 

So do I think that I shall reach the throne, 

With all the grace of early deckings gone,— 

The armor broken that might else have shown. 

But to my Captain, on that last great day, 

God grant that it may be my joy to say: 

‘“‘ Lord, I have kept the faith through all the fray.” 
FARMINGTON, Conn, 








Owning Up 
It is a healthy exercise to admit heartily and 
promptly when one has been in the wrong. Tem- 
peraments differ as to the ease of doing this ; with 
some it seems to be a constitutional difficulty to ‘« own 
up,’” with others it is less of an effort. But it is 
never an attractive task, and those to whom it comes 
hardest need its health-giving discipline most. There 
are none who can safely take the position of the 
magazine editor who, when he was asked to make 
public correction of certain misstatements that he 
admitted had found place in his pages, replied that 
he regretted that the magazine had no ‘‘ department 
for corrections.’" A magazine may succeed on that 
basis; a life cannot. The best first step toward 
righting any wrong or error that we have committed 
is to admit the wrong, frankly and quickly, to those 
. who have any right to expect such an admission from 





us. Our tardiness or refusal to do this hurts our- 
selves and lessens others’ confidence in us. 


x 
Getting Right with God 


‘«Get right with God" is a phrase startling and 
searching and compelling in its challenge, and it is 
being blessedly used in the campaign for the Kingdom 
now sweeping our land. But to ‘‘get right with 
God*"’ must have one sure result : getting right with 
men. There is danger of our overlooking this truth. 
The Devil is busy trying to obscure it. He will, if he 
can, lull us into a comfortable feeling that because 
we have ‘‘ gotten right with God"’ our chief respon- 
sibility is discharged. Yet a man’s chief business is 
not to get saved ; it is to help in saving others. Anda 
man’s first step and only hope in working at that suc- 
cessfully is to give himself up utterly to loving service 
for his fellows,—service for their temporal as well as 
for their spiritual needs. Thus only can he ‘get 
right with men,’’ and thus only has he any reason to 
suppose that he has gotten right with God. 


x 
Working With Omnipotence 


It is easier to work with strength than with weak- 
ness ; yet many a man seems to prefer weakness. 
God has_pledged himself and his power to all who 
will claim him and let him use. them. Why, then, 


should we ever be content with anything less than 
God's power in our work? Of course, there are cer- 
tain conditions to comply with. We must let God 
choose our work for us to-day, and let him carry us 
on in it, every step of the way, according to his idea, 
not ours, of what is best. But the results, when we 
do this, maxe the conditions seem easy; not hard ; 
and the work itself under these conditions is so much 
easier than any other kind of work that the wonder is 
that we ever try anything else. It is worth trying, for 
the exhilaration of working with omnipotence is some- 
thing that no one can know about until he has put it 


to the test. 
x<— 
Spreading Trouble 


Promiscuous announcing of our own hardships 
never does any good, and usually works a twofold 
harm. ‘I've had a terrible summer of it,"’ ex- 
claimed a woman in a loud tone to her companion in 
a trolley car. By that unnecessary utterance she 
increased her own burden and passed on some of it to 
her listeners. Her surest way to have lightened her 
burden and to have made her summer a little less 
‘**terrible’’ would have been for her to forget herself 
for a few minutes by interesting herself in her com- 
panion, and, by a word if by nothing else, striving 
to brighten that one’s life. The chronic grumbler is 
hard on others, but still harder on himself. The one 
who resolutely refuses to talk of his own troubles is on 
the high road to their entire overcoming. 


Cleaning the Corners 


BUSINESS man leaned back in his chair with a 
troubled look on his face. There was some- 
thing wrong with his office. It was snug and 

well built and plainly furnished. Cabinets and desks 
and files-and books of reference were close at hand, 
conveniently disposed in get-at-able places. But 
something was wrong, and he knew it. 

For there was an air of incompleteness about the 
room and its contents, a suggestion of disorder, which 
could be explained not by things out of place, but 
only by a disorderly condition of mind on the part of 
some one; and as the business man reflected on the 
prospect, he grew uncomfortably conscious of the 
identity of the responsible person. He would tolerate 
such conditions no longer, 

It was the work of a few minutes to put things to 
rights on his desk; but in so doing he found more 
than one item of business that had been buried alive. 
It was no great piece of work to clear away the accu- 
mulation of old magazines which he had thought he 
might want—some time; but in so doing long-lost 
treasures were found, overwhelmed until now in the 
litter of lesser stuff. 

As the day wore on,—for it began to drag as the 
revelations grew more disconcerting, —the room took 
on a trimmer look. The eye was not confused by 
broken masses of things accumulated. The undone 
duties were getting done, and the man’s mind found 
satisfaction now in the changed appearance and the 
changed actualities of the familiar office. There was 
not much more todo. Things looked well,—remark- 
ably well. 

Just there was a pitfall, spread with clever art by 
the Master of Bad Design. For the corners, the 
remote unseen places in desk and. cabinet and book- 
case, were yet untouched, and the fair look of the 
easily seen externals was on the. point of lulling the 
man into a state worse than the first. A small and 
insistent voice annoyed him, -badgered him, harried 
him, with its troublesome ‘‘Go on, you must clean 
up the corners! _ You're not through yet!"’ 


‘Haven't I done pretty well, now, to get tnings 
into such presentable shape as this? Why can't you 
let me alone*?’’ 

‘*Go on, clean up, clean up the corners,’’ per- 
sisted that nuisance of a voice, until finally the man 
gave in, and went on. And heisstill hard atit. For 
the corners after years become legion. Moreover, 
they keep coming so long as one lets them form their 
angles in one’s mind, out of sight, conveniently ob- 
scure, and full of dust and menace. 

Plain business man that he was, the man who de- 
termined to clean the corners realized that he was at 
work in a parable of life. Not his inanimate office 
was to blame, but he, a man, a being capable of 
breaking shackles, capable of using spiritual wings, 
capable of mastery by will and deed over the material 
things, had supinely allowed himself to become over- 
laid with the thick dust of things neglected, and then, 
having shaken off the most stifling weight of it, he had 
actually thought himself clear! He was reminded 
with no little chagrin of his close kin, the too easily 
deluded slave to drink, who broke violently with the 
old habit of years, and then carefully set away in the 
corner of the medicine closet a bottle of rare whisky 
against a day of need—as medicine. 

No life is rid of its burden of neglected work, no 
life is free to do its proper work, until the vigorous 
hand and the cleansing broom have found and cleaned 
the corners. It is a duty to be rid of the grosser, 
damaging crust of disordered daily ways, but the cor- 
ners out of sight are a lurking menace until they, in 
their vigorous cleansing, become a means of grace. 

The broader, coarser, easily seen delinquencies 
have little chance to hold their place in any aspiring 
life, for sooner or later they become intolerable, and 
must go. But beneath and behind all these are the 
corners that one can let alone for a long while without 
suffering any pain that can be traced at once to them, 
and with only an occasional, remote hint of something 
in one’s life that had better be cleaned up. Itisin the 
easy putting aside of that unimpressive hint that one's 
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whole life at length gets cumbered with the terrible 
drag of things that ought to have been done. It is in 
the sensitive answering of the call to havea care for the 
corners that a life keeps its freedom from the heavy 
load that begins so obscurely and almost unnoticed. 
But corner-cleaning is costly. It demands the 
relentless driving of oneself to the small, the tire- 
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some, odd jobs which spell drudgery, and the doing of 
many a duty once deemed not worthy the name of 
duty. Yet the-soul that dares to lay hold of the task 
and push it to its uttermost, with unresting zeal for a 
mencal, physical, and spiritual life Christlike -in its 
thorough cleanliness, will gain by sure and steady 
gains in the overcoming of little failings—and great. 
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Views on the Tobacco Question 

When, a few weeks ago, the leading editorial in 
an issue of The Sunday School Times was devoted to 
an unconditional arraignment of the use of tobacco by 
Christian men, on the grounds of health, cleanliness, 
and common sense, the article was sent forth with by 
no means the assurance that it would be favorably 
received or generally agreed with by the Times’ 
readers, The readers’ response, however, was a 
pleasant surprise. Letters of thanks and hearty ap- 
proval came to the Editor from widely separated parts 
of North America, and not a single letter of protest 
or criticism was received. One Pennsylvania smoker, 
to be sure, did raise a question in a very friendly way 
which he said he would like to see considered in the 
Times. He wrote: 

Your editorial ‘‘The Question of Tobacco" in issue of 
-May 5 was the sanest discussion of the tobacco habit I have 
ever read, and as a ‘‘ temperate "’ smoker of cigars only I can- 
not dispute one statement made. I suppose this question 
will be discussed as long as tobacco grows, me and con, but 
did it ever occur to you that there are equally as many, and 
probably more, tea and coffee ‘‘fiends’’ among men, and 
women too, who are continually throwing stones and raising 
their noses at the tobacco smoker, yet who never think of the 
evil effects of their habit? This is no reflective statement, for 
I know nothing about the habits of the Editor of The Sunday 
School Times. Or did you ever examine into the evil effects 
of the above mentioned drugs on the system, and the statistics 
of the enormous growth and importation of these products? 
Surely this is a subject for discussion, and one I have never 
seen spoken of editorially in your valued paper. 

It is exceptionally hearty testimony from a smoker 
when he says that he cannot dispute any of the 
many positive and sweeping statements made, in that 
editorial, against the use of tobacco. As a matter of 
simple ‘fair play,'’ coffee and tea users ought to be 
equally willing to admit that their habit has its dan- 
gers, and that its indulgence for them may be wholly 
wrong. Colonel Post, of Battle Creek, Michigan, is 
doing more than any other one man to bring people 
to their senses in this matter. 

But it will probably be admitted, by fair-minded 
people, that the right or wrong of the use of tobacco, 
and the right or wrong of the use of coffee and tea, 
after all, havé nothing to do with each other. Two 
wrongs don’t make aright. If coffe¢ is hurting a man, 
so much the worse for that man ; but his wrong does 
not mitigate the other wrong. And that there are cer- 
tain morally harmful tendencies and accompaniments 
of tobacco-using, especially in relation to boys and 
young men, which have no parallel in tea and coffee 
using, the most inveterate smoker will hardly deny. | 

Among the many other pleasant letters of approval 
of the editorial in question is the following from Mrs. 
E. B. Ingalls, Superintendent of the Department of 
Anti-Narcotics o& the National Woman’*s Christian 
Temperance Union. She writes from St. Louis : 

I want to thank you for the strong article entitled ‘‘ The 
Question of Tobacco"’ in The Sunday School Times of May 5, 
1 The sentiment is badly needed. Christian smokers are 
doing more harm to our boys than any other element. I wish 
an arrest of thought would come to the church-member who 
is a user of tobacco. I am very grateful to you for this article, 
and ask if I may use at least part of it in a leaflet. 

Another of the several calls for the leaflet reprint- 
ing of the editorial is from a New Jersey pastor. 

So great was my gratification over your article on ‘‘ The 
Question of Tobacco’ that I wanted to write you imme- 
diately and ask that you publish it in leaflet form for wider 
circulation than it can receive in the columns of the paper. I 
am the chap who also asked you to issue in leaflet form the 
matter on ‘‘ Lowering Morals by Raising Money,"’ and have 
been patiently waiting for the notice of its appearance. Per- 
haps you have received some censurable criticisms for _ 
editorial on tobacco, but no one save a slave to the filthy 
weed would take issue with you. I have seen and felt, as 
doubtless nearly every pastor has, the retarding influence on 
boys of the use of tobacco by a superintendent, an elder, or 
deacon, and, in some instances, a pastor. I am sure the 
Woman's Christian Temperance Union would use a large 
number of the tobacco leaflets, did you provide them for circu- 
lation. Hoping that you have received other requests for the 
republication of the editorial, and that you will see your way 
clear to do so, I am —— 

Still another demand for reprinting comes from a 
physician in New York state : 

Your editorial in the Times dated May 5, 1906, is so good 
that I write to urge you to reprint in pamphlet form, that our 


Sunday-school scholars may have it in convenient form. 
‘* The Question of ‘Tobacco "’ is the best argument against the 
habit that I have ever seen. I have read the article three 
times at least, presented arguments from it to my class of boys, 
and wish every boy in our village might read and ponder. 

If others, in sufficient numbers, write you, I am sure we shall 
not be disappointed, and I shall look eagerly for the announce-. 
ment of this pamphlet at per hundred rates. 


These pastors and others may be glad to know that 
The Sunday School Times has now published the 
editorial in leaflet form at two cents each, or one cent 
apiece for fifty or more copies, and also that the prom- 
ised booklet on the question of church fairs and other 
such schemes for ‘‘ Lowering Morals by Raising 
Money,”’ consisting of editorial comment on ‘‘O 
Letters*’ selected from The Sunday School Times 
files for over twenty years past, is ready (36 pages), at 
ten cents each. 

In concluding this testimony, it is worth while to 
notice what the Lord is willing to do for a man when 
he really wants to break loose from a habit that is 
obstructing the channels of his spiritual power. Here 
is testimony from one who had smoked for almost 
half a century: 


I wish to express my thanks for the masterful way in which 
you have taken up the subject of tobacco-using. May I fur- 
nish a little personal testimony? I had used tobacco nearly 
fifty years. Tome it had become a luxury. Reading some 
Northfield addresses from the Rev. Andrew Murray, quite 
naturally I wanted to live nearer the Master. Tobacco 
seemed to prevent the Lord from having the “right of way."’ 
How I tried to overcome thai habit nobody will ever know 
but He, and always that awful gnawing hunger that nothing 
would satisfy but tobacco ! 

Sitting one day in my office thinking of the texts of Scrip- 
ture wherein the word ‘‘ able’ occurs,—smoking at the time, 
—yet with seeming consciousness of Aés presence, fully assured 
that the habit was one of the barriers between myself and a 
more complete salvation, confident of my own inability’ to 
overcome, I just said,—and he seemed so real while I was 
saying it: ‘‘ Lord Jesus, are you able to remove from me this 
liking for tobacco? Master, if you are able, do it now for 
thine own glory. ‘I'll trust you, Master, to do it now.’”’ 
The sensation was a peculiar one as I took the pipe from my 
mouth, laid it back somewhere, and arose to resume my 
duties. 

I don’t know what became of the pipe.—I never looked to 
see. I thought I had done my part, and just trusted him to do 
what he thought best. I have never wanted tosmoke or chew 
since. If this will help any person, all right, but try and get 
along without making my name public. 


The question that goes to the root of the matter is 
this : Is this habit strengthening my physical life and 
tending toward my greater spiritual power? If it is 
doing neither, shall I not be the gainer by giving it 
up? And if it ought to be given up, it can be. 


x 
Who Atones for Sin, Christ or Man ? 


It is not easy to face the full truth of a miracle. 
For a miracle is an exercise of God’s super-natural 
power ; and men are not used to facing the super- 
natural, The greatest miracle of all, it has been re- 
cently suggested in these columns, is God's setting 
aside the law of deserved death for those who accept 
the life which is in their Saviour Jesus Christ. An 
Ontario reader takes positive exception to this sug- 
gestion, in the following letter : 


Your editorials are a surprise to me, located as you are in a 
center of thought and activity. ‘‘ The Worker of the Greatest 
Miracle,"’ in your issue bearing date of June 9, 1906, is the 
climax. The question raised cannot be settled in a brief let- 
ter, but I hope to touch a vibration of thought which may 
throw light upon this misunderstood subject. 

First, | must say I reverence the man of Nazareth, our 
prophet, priest, and king, a truly divine man, the sent of God, 
a saviour of men, an example for the race, the first-born 
amongst many brethren, a power on earth to help men to lead 
a new life. 

Please don't forget, however, that mercy and justice are in- 
finite attributes of God, that sin is not only a transgression of 
the law of God, but it is an injury to our fellows, and that jus- 
tice demands that the jnjured one shall have justice ; that the 
wrong must be made right, and until such is accomplished 
God never can forgive the transgressor. If the woman re- 
ferred to in your editorial had ‘‘gone the pace,’’ there. must 
have been others involved. How many simple ones had she 
led astray? What about the homes that she had wrecked ? 


Take her as a sample of some modern women,—yes, many of 
them. Can they just bow the knee and weep and get every- 
thing washed away ? 

Never. They must pass through the: process of suffering 
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Either Christ atones for man’s sin, or man. atones 
for his own sin, There is no hali-way ground here, 
no division of the atonement between man and Christ. 
And if God cannot forgive man’s sin until man has, 
by his own atoning actions and restitution, made right 
all his own wrongs, then Christ has no place as a 
Saviour, but only as an example to deepen men’s 
hopelessness. Just there is the awful mistake that is 
keeping some men out of the kingdom of joy and 
peace and righteousness,—the Devil-inspired idea 
that they are ‘‘not good enough yet’’ to come to 
Christ. sis 

God forgives men just as they are, in the midst of 
thei: sins, if they seek his forgiveness and accept the 
pardon which is offered because their sins have already 
been wiped out by the life-giving blood of the Saviour. 
Then, and then only, as pardoned sinners, can they 
enter upon any hopeful effort to use what is left of 
their lives in serving God and their fellow-men. They 
cannot undo all the wrongs they have done,—God 
himself does not promise to do that ; but they can 
out-work--give expression to—the salvation that has 
come to them as their free gift, unearned by any act 
of their own. They will, decause they have been 
saved, not in order to be saved, do everything in their 
power as loyal children of God to make amends for 
the sin and suffering and misery that their own past 
sin may have caused. But this is the result of their 
being forgiven, not their meriting of forgiveness. 

Let no one call this freely proffered, instantly saving 
pardon which is in Christ Jesus, an ‘‘easy pardon."’ 
It is the costliest pardon that heaven or earth has ever 
conceived. It cost the life of the only begotten Son 
of God. Its cost was greater than any price that all 
mankind through all eternity could ever have paid, 
and it is more than sufficient to cover all the sin of 
all mankind. God in Christ has worked this miracle. 
God be praised for its working ! . 


x 


Ask Marion Lawrance! 


The General Secret: of the International Sunday-school Associa- 
tion will answer questions on Sunday-school matters—nof biblical 
questions—that are of goad interest. If not answered here, they will 
be replied to personally. Address “‘ Marion Lawrance’s Question 
Box,” The Sunday School Times, 1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 








The question has arisen in our school as to the advisability 
of closing up during August. We are more prosperous now 
than for several years. A strong, aggressive young man is 
superintendent. Our average attendance is about five hun- 
dred. There is difficulty, however, in getting teachers. Shall 
we close up, or not? 

By all means keep open during the entire year. A 
Sunday-school that averages five hundred in attendance 
will surely have half of that number, and possibly more, 
during the month of August, It would, in my judgment, 
be very wrong indeed to close the school. 

There are many ways of overcoming the absent teacher 
problem, though it is a very serious problem. Do as much 
as you can to secure supply teachers where needed. This 
will not be easy to do. 

The next best thing is to consolidate classes, even if you 
must consolidate all the classes in one department into one 
great class. This can be done even if there are a number 
of teachers present. One teacher could do the teaching 
one Sunday and another one the next Sunday. It is ad- 
visable for your superintendent or pastor or some teacher 
to teach the whole school as one class. Have a bright, 
spirited opening service, rather shorter than usual, then 
turn the whole school into a class, and make that the reci- 
tation of the lesson. This is a good thing anyway for 
variety once in a while. Whatever you do, do not give up. 





PENNSYLVANIA.—Is it right for the pastor to draw money 
out S the Sunday-school treasury to pay some church debt ? 
—A. D. 

It is not right for any individual to draw money out of 
the Sunday-school treasury or any other treasury to pay 
any kind of debts, except by the proper action of those who 
control that fund. It would be just as wrong for the super- 
intendent to draw the money as for the pastor, unless there 
is an understanding on the part of the proper board. The 
money raised in a Sunday-school should, in my judgment, 
be used in three ways : 

1. A large portion of it should be used for missionary 
and benevolent purposes, including the regular missionary 
boards of the denomination to which the school belongs. 

2. A part of the money should be turned over to the 
church treasury, so that every scholar in the school may 
feel that the pastor of the church is his pastor, and that he 
helps to support him. 

3. I think every school should help to buy its own sup- 
plies; this will prevent the scholars from feeling that they 
are pensioners upon the church. The proportion of the 
funds used in these three ways will need to be determined 
by local conditions. Of course the church proper should 


( Continued on page 439, third column) 
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LESSON FOR AUGUST 12 
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FOR TEACHERS OF 
THE YOUNGER ONES 





Flower-Gathering by 
the Children 


«Give me something to do. I love to work,’ pleaded 
several of our little people. And so, together, the children 
and I planned to surprise the people of our Sunday-school 
some Sunday morning. We lived in a country town. 
Most of us had yards well filled with flowers, but we set- 
dom though: to carry them to the church for decoration. 
One Saturday afternoon we met together at the church 
without telling any one why we did so, and we did our 
work as secretly as we could, which added all the more to 
the pleasure in the task. Right willingly the children 
worked to gather the flowers and arrange them in bou- 
quets, and after the work was completed, we were all 
proud of what we haddone. We were just brimful of our 
surprise, and waited anxiously for Sunday morning to 
come, and, to be sure, we were all there bright and early 
to see people get surprised, and when the superintendent 
spoke of what a class of little people had done, and even 
named the class before the whole Sunday-school, we were 
happier than ever. Of course, surprises wear out in one 
Sunday, and we could not do the same thing again as a 
surprise ; but we had learned a lesson of wanting to help 
cheer things, and all summer it was a common thing to see 
a tiny little girl come into Sunday-school carrying a bouquet 
of flowers for the superintendent’s desk. The children 
and I were better comrades, too, after spending an after- 
noon working together, and, on the whole, everybody— 
our superintendent, the Sunday-school-at-large, the little 
folks, and their teacher— was happier for the Saturday 
afternoon at work.—Zthel S. Dean, Columbus, Ohio. 


« 
The Before-School Opportunity 


If the primary teacher will come early enough, she will 
have a chance that she will enjoy, before school opens, 
Of course she is needed, with her assistants, as the ‘chil- 
dren gather, to maintain order, attend to the seating, which 
is very important, and to charge the atmosphere from the 
beginning with the element of interest, enthusiasm, and 
friendliness which is essential to the happiest results. . But 
in addition to the many incidentals which call for attention 
from the early-coming teacher, she will be able to have the 
dearest little talks with individual pupils as they arrive. 
There are always some who come early, even much ahead 
of time. These intimate little talks, as the teacher sit¢ 
down in a little chair beside the scholar, are fruitful in 
opportunities. For instance, it is an excellent, a most de- 
sirable, plan to enlist children in nature study and in the 
habit of observation. The teacher can say to a child just 
seated, ‘‘ What did you see that God made, as you came 
along to-day?’’ Each season will furnish different ques- 
tions and a varied sight-seeing as the children walk to 
school. It is well to encourage the bringing of leaves, 
twigs, even dry sticks, if they can be made to mean any- 
thing at all, and here is the teacher’s chance to receive 
them and talk about them. The ‘‘ clutter ’’ can be ‘* elimi- 
nated’’ in due time, but the ideas and impressions may be 
lasting. Children are often running over with things to 
tell which are not suitable to relate during lesson time, but 
a chance before school for a little overflow will relieve the 
pressure, prepare a place for the lesson, and prevent un- 
timely interruptions with astonishing recitals far atield.— 
Julia H, Johnston, Peoria, Ill. 





Making Newcomers Feel at Home 


To many a shy, sensitive child the first day in Sunday- 
school is one of loneliness and fear. He is terrified at 
being left suddenly in the primary department among a 
host of little strangers. He is in a strange place, with a 
strange teacher, and perhaps cannot see a familiar face 
even in the company of little children about him. Every- 
thing is new, and amid such surroundings even the less 
timid child feels the ‘‘ loneliness of a crowd.”’ 

These little people must be welcomed and made to feel 
** at home ’’ on the very first day, if we would hold them 
in the school. 

It is a mistake to leave a new pupil entirely alone, think- 
ing that he will prefer in this way to become acquainted 
gradually. Oh, how lonely he feels, unnoticed and un- 
welcomed! How he longs for recognition ! 

On the other hand, it is just as great a mistake to call 
too much attention to him. With flushed face and droop- 
ing head, he wishes that he might hide away from the many 
eyes turned in his direction. 

In either case, he feels uncomfortable, and wishes he 
had not come. 

A simple little welcome service will not only tend to put 
the new child at ease, but will interest the entire depart- 
ment. 

The superintendent of..the primary department, with her 





Many primary teachers are using the illustrative 
material in ‘* A Beginners’ Course in Bible Study"’ 
in their regular teaching work in the International 
Lessons. The first or second year’s book (50 cents 
cach) will be sent on approval by The Sunday School 
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arm about the child, tells the children his name, and all 
rise and sing : 
** On this glad Sunday morning 
Our voices we will blend, 
In joyous songs to welcome 
nother little friend. 


CHORUS 
‘*We welcome you, we welcome you, 
To Sunday-school to-day ; 
We welcome you, we welcome you, 
And hope you'll with us stay.”’ 


In the second stanza the name of the newcomer is in- 
serted, while in the chorus the children may, if desired, 
wave their hands in welcome. (The complete ‘* Welcome 
Song’? may be found in ‘‘ Songs of the Seasons,’’ pub- 
lished by the W. A. Wilde Company of Boston, 25 cents.) 

The child then receives a card upon which is the picture 
of the church. Above the picture is the word ‘* Wel- 
come,’’ and below the following : 





Membership Certificate 


This is to certify that. . gt ee ee ger 
has been enrolled as a member of the primary de- 
partment of the First Church Bible School. 

Our School Meets at — O’clock 


‘' Suffer the little children to come unto me,.. 
of such is the kingdom of God.”’ 
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The service is very simple and natural, and has never 
repelled the most timid. On the contrary, the child is 
made to feel that he has really become a member of the 
school, and is ‘at home”’ in it.—Zucy G. Stock, Spring- 
field, Mass. 
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From His Point of View 


I’m six years old, ’n’ I go to Sunday-school, ’n’ I b’long 
to the prim’ry ’partment. My teacher’s name is Miss 
Rose. You'd think she was a rose, too, if you could see 
her pretty red cheeks. Some other teachers are in the 
prim’ry ’partment, but I like Miss Rose best. 

Last night was Sunday-school concert, ’n’ I didn’t have 
a very good time. At concerts the orch’stra plays, ’n’ the 
prim'ry ’partment march ’round the church, so’s everybody 
can look at us. The first one goin’ in carries the banner ; 
it’s ’most always Freddie Dean. He has long curly hair, 
just like a girl’s, ’n’ he wears white suits ’n’ blue ties, ’n’ 
he camies the banner awful wobbly. J could carry it 
straight,—straight as anything! But they don’t ever ask 
me would I like to carry it. 

When we get through marchin’ we sing on the platform, 
’n’ then we sit down in the pews. I wanted to sit ’side of 
Miss Rose, but some little girls were sittin’ there, so I had 
to go clear to the way off end of the next seat. Course, 
ev’rybody can’t sit ’side of Miss Rose, ’n’ I guess those 
little girls liked to be there. 

But I didn’t like the place I had, because the teacher 
with a black hat ’n’ black dress was right back of me. She 
doesn’t ever smile down into your eyes the way Miss Rose 
does. 

My new shoes hurt me so’t I couldn’t stan’ it. I put 
my feet up on the seat in front of me, just to rest ’em a 
minute. The Black Teacher back of me made me take 
?em down, ’n’ said I was a wicked boy to scratch the pews. 

I didn’t look up for a long time. When I did, Lily 
Brown—she was sittin’ ’side of me—pointed her finger at 
me an’ whispered, ‘‘O-o-h!’’ I don’t like Lily Brown. 
She had on a new dress, ’n’ kept spreadin’ it out, ’n’ 
tellin’ me not to muss it. If I looked at her, she jerked 
her head round and round, ’n’ flopped her hair in my face, 
—horrid, long, twisty curls! They ain’t truly ones; she 
never has ’em, only at concerts when she’s goin’ to speak 
apiece. By and by she switched ’em round so’t one hit me 
in the eye. -It hurt like fun! And she laughed! I 
reached round and pulled one of her old curls just a little 
bit. She didn’t laugh any more. But the Black Teacher 





said if I couldn’t behave I should 
have to come sit with her, 

Well, I kept still as a mouse 
till we all stood up to sing. 
Course, I couldn’t sing. They don’t give books to little 
fellows like me. But I know a dandy way to do. When 
the school sings and the orch’stra plays all together, it 
makes a lot of noise, ’n’ if you put your hands over your 
ears, and open and shut ’em, it sounds splendid, —just like 
a merry-go-round! ' When you open your ears it sounds 
like when the merry-go-round organ goes by, hollerin’ 
loud ; and when you shut ’em up is when it’s goin’ round 
the other side. Jf you shut your eyes when you do it, you 
can see the horses ’n’ tigers ’n’ elephants flying past. 

Well, I played merry-go-round when they were singin’ ; 
’n’ Lily Brown did, too, when she saw me doin’ it; ’n’ 
some more children, too. They were silly, though,—they 
giggled. Then the Black Teacher set me down hard on 
the seat, and looked fierce at me. 

When they all sat down a little girl dropped her c’llec- 
tion penny, and I jumped down to get it for her. She 
jumped down, too, and our heads — together hard. 
She cried. It dd hurt, ’n’ Zhad to wink pretty fast. The 
Black Teacher whispered : ‘‘Oh, what a naughty boy you 
are! Now it is time for you to speak in the exercise. 
See if you can behave yourself long enough for that,—and 
be sure you keep a straight line.’’ 

When I went on the platform my head ached, ’n’ my 
shoes hurt, ’n’ my necktie was untied. I made a bow, 
but the other boys forgot, and I punched Harry Smith to 
make him remember. Ev’rybody laughed. I knew ’twas 
at me, ’n’ my face went red,—oh, red as fire! I couldn’t 
think how my piece.began ! 

I can say it now. The first line is, ‘I am Jesus’ little 
lamb.’’ But when I tried to say it last night, the words 
wouldn’t come right; they said themselves this way, 
** Jesus had a little lamb.’’ 

Everybody laughed again, and I didn’t know what to do / 
Then I saw Miss Rose looking straight at me, and ‘her 
nice, kind eyes seemed to say, **I’ll help you.” 

I tried again, ’n’ the words came right, ’n’ anyone didn’t 
laugh any more; but I was awful glad when the exercise 
was over. 

When we came down from the platform Miss Rose made 
room for me ’side of her, and let me look on the singin’- 
book with her. She tied my necktie, and whispered, 
‘** What beautiful new shoes'you have! They looked very 
nice when you were speaking your piece.’? My shoes 
didn’t hurt me at all after that. 

There was a sweet little girl in a pretty blue dress sittin’ 
’side of me. She had Miss Rose’s gloves, and she gave 
me one, We put them on our hands, ’n’ snapped the 
little buttons shut. Miss Rose didn’t care a single bit. 

When it came time, to go home I was sorry. I was just 
beginning to enjoy the concert. . 

1 told Miss Rose I would get her coat for her. 
eame with me to show me where it was. I stood on a 
chair and held it for her, Nobody was lookin’, and,I gave 
her a good hug. Then I whispered, ‘* You won’t tell any- 
body ? ” 

She laughed, and whispered back to me, ‘‘ No indeed ; 
it’s much too nice to tell,’’—Ada Taylor Dawes, Hudson, 
Mass. 


She 


* 


The Shepherdess 


A new office has recently been created in the primary 
department of the First Methodist Sunday-school in Mem- 
phis, Tennessee. 

The superintendent, as principal of a private school, has 
absolutely no time to give to her church work during the 
week, while most of the teachers are also busy in the 
school-room or closely confined by home duties; hence 
there was a crying need for some one with leisure and a 
‘talent for sociability ’’ to do the calling, look after ab- © 
sentees, new pupils and the sick, and to keep track of 
birthdays, manage the social affairs of the department, and 
such matters. ‘‘ Just the right person.’ was found for 
this work, and she has been given the beautiful name of 
** Shepherdess, ’’ 

The effect of her systematic efforts and the relief to the 
over-burdened leader can be realized only by those who 
are vainly trying to carry the whole load, 

In all our schools, be they in the city, village, or coun- 
try districts, the best teachers are invariably and for 
obvious reasons those trained in the public schools ; but 
being overtaxed physically, and limited in time, they are 
reluctant to assume additional responsibility. To teach is 
easy for them, but to do the necessary work outside of 
Sunday-school hours is impossible. To obtain this excel- 
lent help, the officers must lighten the load, placing beside 
ee teacher a shepherdess who shall act as her own right 

and, . 

So shall the little flock be both fed and safeguarded.— 

Lee McCrae, Birmingham, Ala. 
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Archeology’s Solution of Old Testa- : 
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By the Rev. John Urquhart 
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E ARE also enabled to test the value of the 
statements which are made so freely regarding 
the alleged mythical character of that part of 

Kings which records the history of Elijah and Elisha. 
Long ago De Wette maintained that ‘‘ the whole story 
of Elijah and Elisha is derived, directly or indirectly, 
from legends of the people or of the schools of the 
prophets’’ ; and again, ‘‘ The book contains numerous 
mythical passages. In some of them the mythical 
portion is very conspicuous. Such are... the story 
of Elijah.... The continuation and conclusion of 
the history of Elijah and his successor are filled with 
mythical narratives.'"’ This may be taken as repre- 
sentative of critical opinion. 


Could Israel Have dired Hittite and Egyptian Kings ? 


Now, in one of these supposed myths, we find a 
siege of Samaria pressed by Benhadad king of Syria 
(2 Kings 6 : 24); and we are told that the siege was 
raised through an alarm which seized upon the Syrian 
army because it was reported that the Israelites had 
hired against them ‘* the kings of the Hittites, and the 
kings of the Egyptians,’’ and that these were then rush- 
ing against them (7 : 6). 

This incidental reference was regarded for a long 
time as sustaining the critical charges. The Scripture 
makes frequent references to the Hittites. But who 
were they? Where was their location? And what 
had they achieved? The utter silence of history re- 
garding the Hittite was held to be eloquent—a silence 
that was said to be inexplicable if the Hittites, had 
played the part which the Bible assigns to them, 
Professor Sayce,, referring to this passage, writes that 
the critics held. the reference to the Hittites ‘‘ to bean 
error or an invention.; but it was only the ignorance 
of the critic himself that was at fault !’’ But even so 
willing and capable a defender of Scripture as. Keil 
could only say that we must not make it responsible 
for the utterances of the Syrians. . ‘‘ The. Syrians 
speak,’’ he said, ‘‘not of the historically certain, but 
from a mere conjecture founded upon the noise heard.”’ 

The discovery of the Hittite dominion is part of the 
romance of eastern archeology. Theirs was a great, 
though a long-forgotten, Empire ; and the Scripture 
references to them have been amply. substantiated, 
This takes its place among the number. About forty 
years after this time, Shalmaneser II of Assyria en; 
countered their hosts in battle. Two of his western 
adversaries, he tells us in one of his inscriptions, en- 
gaged the assistance of ‘‘the kings of the Hittites,"’ 
and marched against Assyria ‘‘ trusting in each other's 
might.'’ It will be observed how closely this tallies 
with the reference in 2 Kings. The Hittites were at 
that time a great eastern power : they were able to be 
‘‘hired’’ : and they were governed not by one mon- 
arch, for Shalmaneser I uses the very phrase of the 
Scripture—‘‘ the kings of the Hittites.’’ 

But what of the sister phrase—‘‘the kings of the 
Egyptians’’ ? Was that monarchy also broken up into 
sections ?. The reply is in the affirmative. The great 
Shishak, or Sheshongq, or Sheshenk, was unfortunate in 
his successors. Maspero explains that they divided the 
kingdom into great principalities so as to govern the 
land with greater ease, Some of these ‘‘ comprised 
only a few towns, while others stretched over several 
contiguous nomes.’" The result might have been 
foreseen. The great potentates thus created gradually 
became sovereigns in their respective domains. 
‘*Soon,’’ says Maspero, ‘‘ the masters of these princi- 
palities grew bold enough to reject the sovereignty of 
the Pharaoh. . . They usurped not only the functions 
of royalty, but also the title of king, while the legitimate 
dynasty, confined to a corner of the Delta, exercised 
there hardly a remnant of authority.’" That was the 
condition of Egypt at this time, so that the reference 
to ‘‘the kings of Egypt’’ is equally exact with that to 
«the kings of the Hixtites.’’ . Tested by these things 
the Elijah-Elisha narrative shows nothing of the well- 
known lineaments of legend, but displays, on the 
contrary, the usual features of history. 

The researches of the Palestine Exploration Fund 
have thrown a ftood of light upon the opening chapters 


of 1 Kings. As is well-known, criticism believes that 
we have no really historical information regarding 
Israel unti: we reach the eighth century B.C. It is at 
that period that Kuenen, for example, begins his ac- 
count of ‘* The Religion of Israel.’ Whatever of so- 
callea history goes back to an earlier time is set down 
as undoubted tradition, and the splendors assigned 
to the period of Solomon are largely due, we are told, 
to the calamities which the Israel of the narrator's 
time was compelled to endure. 

Now nothing in the history of 1 Kings is invested 
with such splendor as the construction of Solomon's 
Temple. But the magnificence of that structure has 
been demonstrated by the researches of Warren and 
others. The greatest care was exercised, for example, 
in regard to the foundations of the Temple. The rock 
at one corner (the southeast) consists of soft stone. 
This has been cut away, and the foundation stones rest 


upon the hard rock beneath, That rock was struck at 


what Mr. King well calls ‘* the enormous depth’’ of 
over seventy-three feet below the present surface. 
Another speaks of the excavations as ‘‘ astounding us 
by the stupendous nature and extent of the masonry."’ 

We read in 1 Kings 5:17, that ‘* the king commanded 
and they brought great stones, costly stones, to lay the 
foundation of the house.’’ This also has been con- 
firmed. Atone portion of the walls, part of the second 
Temple, Herod's work, rests upon a substructure be- 
longing to the first Temple. Though the upper portion 
consists of large stones and excellent masonry, these 
are utterly eclipsed by what lies beneath, Here the 


_ stones, says Mr. King, ‘‘are magnificent blocks, with 


clean cut mafginal drafts. and’ finely dtessed faces.”’ 


Temple Splendors Disclosed 


And again :,.‘*The corner stone of the Great Course 
at the southeast angle is a gigantic block, twenty-six 
feet long, over six feet high and seven feet wide. ... 
This colossal stone. . . weighs over. a hundred tons, 
and is, therefore, the heaviest, though not the longest, 
stone visible in the sanctuary wall.’’ The stones were 
also ‘‘costly’’ both in their material and in their 
workmanship. ‘‘The Temple of Solomon was built,’’ 
says Warren, ‘‘of the beautiful white stone of the 
country, the hard mdzssae, which will bear a consider- 
able amount of polish.’’ He also speaks of ‘‘the 
marvelous joints of the Sanctuary wall stones.’’ These 
are further described by Mr. King. He says that the 
joints are so finely worked that they are scarcely dis- 
cernible. ‘‘The blade of a knife,’’ he adds, ‘‘can 
scarcely be thrust in between them.’’ Here, then, 1 
Kings has given us an exact description, and ‘‘ legend- 
ary amplifications’’ are conspicuous by their absence. 

Other details have had a like vindication. We are 
told that ‘‘the house’’ ‘‘was built of stone made 
ready before it was brought thither, so that there was 
neither hammer, nor axe, nor any tool of iron heard 
in the house while it was in building’’ (1 Kings 6 : 7). 
That is, the stones were prepared and fitted for their 
place in the quarries, An indication that this was the 
case is seen in the large vermilion letters and stone 
marks which the underground blocks still bear. A 
wet finger is sufficient to obliterate them, and they 
were no doubt thus removed from the building that 
was above ground. Those marks no doubt showed 
the builders where the stones were to be placed, a 
precaution which would have been unnecessary had 
the stones been prepared at the Temple site. Weare 
also told that ‘*Solomon’s builders and Hiram’s 
builders did hew the stones’’ (5 : 18). Were those 
marks, then, such as would be used by Tyrian,.that’is, 
Pheenician, builders? The late Emmanuel Deutsch, 
after an elaborate inquiry, replies: ‘' -Zhey. are 
Phenician ... Some of them were recognizable at 
once as well-known Pheenician characters ; others, 
hitherto unknown in Pheenician epigraphy, I had the 
rare satisfaction of being able to identify on absolutely 
undoubted antique Phoenician structures in Syria, such 
as the primitive substructures of the harbor at Sidon."’ 

Samue/.—A significant mark of the antiquity of the 
books of Samuel is found in the name of that prophet. 

**Samuel,’’ as a Hebrew word, wasian enigma: to 


. of decline, . 
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scholars, Almost all the attempts to explain it- were 
wrecked against one or other of those two middle let- 
ters mand w#. The explanation -to which least objec- 
tion could be raised was ‘‘heard-of-God.’’ But with 
that interpretation no account could be given of the 
absence from the name of another letter, the Hebrew 
ayin. The ancient Assyrian tongue shows us that an 
old Semitic word for ‘‘son'* was sumu in Assyrian, 
which is no doubt represented by the first two syllables 
of the prophet’s name. Sumu-el, or Samu-el, means 
then, ‘‘God's son.’ Hannah thus registered, in the 
name given to her child, her vow that he should be 
the Lord's. 


As to Attacks on David’s Conquests 

The exploration of Palestine has resulted in the 
discovery of ancient sites, which compel the conviction 
that these books set before us actual incidents, and 
not the creations of legend or the embellishments of 
tradition. After recording a number of those identi- 
fications, Colonel Conder speaks of ‘‘the exactitude 
of this topography,’’ and says that David's wander- 
ings can now be traced by aid of the new discoveries 
of places like Adullam, Hareth, etc., not previously 
known.’’ That a narrative should be illuminated by 
such discoveries is one of the most satisfactory marks 
of historicity. 

In the eighth chapter of 2 Samuel, we have an ac- 
count of David's conquests. He subdued the coun- 
tries on all sides, and carried his arms even to the 
Euphrates (verse 4). That is representation which a 
romancer might have found to be extremely perilous. 

For we are able to follow the movements of the 
great empires on the east and the west of Palestine 
into times much more remote than those of David ; 
and it might have happened that the recorded con- 
quests of either would have made belief in David's 
extended dominion impossible. 

But in this instance also the records of Assyria and 
of Egypt are in perfect agreement with the Scripture. 
David's reign extended from 1018 to978 B.C. About 
1100 B.C. Tiglath-Pileser 1 of Assyria was defeated by 


the Babylonians ; and for more than a century and a 
half afterwards Assyria ceased to be the dominating 
power which she had formerly been, and which she’ 


afterwards again became, ‘in Mesopotamia. On the 
western side, Egypt was in the midst of a long period 
“The nineteenth dynasty,” says Bildge, 
‘i marks the beginning of the decline of the power of 
Egypt ; atid ‘the decline’ continued without break until 
the end of the period of the twenty-first dynasty, bj 
which time Egypt had become like the ‘ bruised reed 
to which she was compared in Holy Scriptures ; this 
period of decline lasted about three hundred years... 
In the twenty-first dynasty not only do we find Egypt 
confined to the valley of the Nile, but even divided 
into two separate kingdoms of the South and the 
North, as in the days of the Hyksos seven hundred 
years before."’ David's reign belongs to the ‘period 
of the twenty-first dynasty. There was, therefore, a 
broad field for the achievements of the great hero-king 
of Israel; and the Scripture narrative is thus con- 
firmed and explained by the records of the great 
Empires of the east and the west. 








Seales Mercenaries 


By Frederick Hall 


HEN does it begin ?*’ asked grandpa. 
‘« This afternoon,’’ said Toggles. ‘I really 
didn’t want to go so very much, but John- 
nie asked me, and it didn’t seem polite to say no."’ 

‘*Of course not,’’ answered grandpa, ‘‘Do you 
know why it’s begun ?’’ 

‘*No! He only said we'd have one, and we'd start 
right after dinner.”’ 

‘“*Do you think you could take me? 
age now.’ 

‘«Oh ! we'd like to have you come.’” 

So it was that grandpa enlisted in the war which 
had that morning been declared against the toads, 
and when Johnnie came over with his air gun and 
Toggles brought out his slingshot, grandpa came, 
bringing a basket and the covered minnow pail. He 
explained that in the basket there were doughnuts, 
and so, while Johnnie was captain and Toggles 
colonel, he would be quartermaster—that was the 
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name-they always calied the man who carried- the 
things to eat. PRES 

It was a clear, sunny afternoon, Johnnie took 
the lead, they passed through the orchard and 
climbed the orchard fence into the pasture, there 
they walked three abreast, and, scuffing through the 
long grass, looked sharply on all sides for toads, but 
not- one could they find. In the woods it was the 
same, and they had hunted for almost an hour and 
were growing quite discouraged when grandpa, lifting 
a great log, suddenly exclaimed, ‘‘There’s one. Don't 
shoot; we'll take him prisoner,’’ and the next moment 
had the toad wriggling in his hand. 

‘¢ That'll make you have warts,’’ said Johnnie. 

Grandpa dropped him into the minnow pail upon 
some leaves. 

‘‘I think not,’’ he said. 
them this way.’’ 

‘What are we going to do with him?’’ asked 
Toggles. 

‘«T think we ought to try him,’ 

‘*What?’’ asked both the boys. 

‘‘Try him. That's what they do with prisoners to 
find out if they ought to be punished, and if so, how 
much, But first I think we'd better eat our dough- 
nuts, and if the prisoner is hungry, why of course we 
ought to feed him.’’ 

They sat down on a little hillock and grandpa 
opened the basket. Then, when each one was eating 
a sugar-covered doughnut, grandpa lifted the cover of 
the minnow pail and dropped a little piece in for the 
toad. He paid no attention to it and they were just 
turning away when Johnnie exclaimed : 

‘« Did you see that ?’’ 

‘*What ?’’ asked Toggles. 

‘«Why, that fly !’’ 

ate 

‘«He lit on that piece of doughnut and he's gone. 
That toad just stuck his tongue out, quick as lightning 
and licked him off.’’ 

‘«Get him another,'’ suggested Toggles. 

They killed one, after considerable trouble, and 
dropped him in beside the toad, but he did not touch it 
and then, while they were watching, another fly lit on 
the piece of doughnut, and suddenly the toad snapped 
him up just as he had the first one. 

It was really a wonderful thing to see, and more 
wonderful when grandpa explained that the toad's 
tongue was put in backwards, fastened at the front, 
instead of at the back, so that he could throw it out 
like a lasso, and that the tip was like sticky fly-paper, 
so that it would hold to anything it struck. 

When they found the toad preferred to cafch his 
food alive they put in ants for him, and he snapped 
them up as swiftly as he had the flies. They watched 
him thus for quite a while, and then, when they had 
eaten all their doughnuts and the. prisoner seemed to 
have had all he cared for, the quartermaster called a 
council of war. 

‘*First,"’ he said, ‘‘we ought to find out if we are 
having any other wars, and, if so, whether it is a good 
thing to be fighting this one at the same time."’ 

‘It's the only one I know,’’ said Johnnie. 

‘«Well,’’ answered grandpa, ‘‘ Toggles and I have 
another, and we didn’t begin iteither. A big army has 
marched into our potato patch and begun eating up the 
vines, and we were fighting them all yesterday after- 
noon, but they are there yet, we haven't beaten them."’ 

‘*I know,’’ exclaimed Toggles, ‘‘ the potato bugs."’ 

‘¢And there’s another army harder to fight, because 
the soldiers fly. In fact we’ ve almost given up trying 
to fight them outside, and simply put up breastworks 
at the doors and windows to keep them from getting 
into the houses.’’ 

‘Flies !’’ shouted Johnnie. 

‘¢And now, are there any others ?”’ 

‘*My mother's fighting ants,’’ Said Johnnie, ‘little 
bits of red ones. She says she doesn’t know how 
she'll ever get 'em out of our pantry."’ 

‘« Well, now, the toads,’’ said grandpa, ‘are fight- 
ing these same armies, and, so long as we are fighting 
them too, it doesn’t seem to me we ought to fight the 
toads. Anyway not until we have beaten the ants 
and flies and potato bugs ; then, if we had a good 
reason, we might fight the toads. Of course, to fight 
them if we didn't have a good reason would be fool- 
ish and wicked.”’ 

The boys looked very serious, for a council of war 
is a solemn matter. 

‘*I suppose we better let him go,’’ said Toggles. 

*« No,”’ said grandpa, ‘*I wouldn't do that, but the 
toads can help us, and it seems to me we had better take 
them right into our army. All they would ask would 
be protection from other enemies and enough to eat, 
and we could see that they had that."’ 

The boys.agreed that it was a splendid idea and after 
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a little more ptanning, they set off again, this time with 
grandpa ahead. He led them through some marshy 
places,. down to a little pond, and it was really sur- 
prising how many more toads they found. Before it 
was time to start home, there were sixteen in the 
covered minnow pail,-and as they walked back 
through the woods grandpa explained that now there 
need be no more stops in the wars, because the toads 
did nearly all their fighting in the night. 

Eight of the new recruits they stationed in the 
potato patch, for there they seemed to be the most 
needed. Three were detailed for the flower beds, 
and the othe: five were sent to reinforce the army at 
Johnnie's home. 

All that long summer they did valiant service and 
Johnnie and Toggles came to greatly value them as 
faithful allies. Before the season ended almost a 
hundred toads had been enlisted, and while the flies 
were never wholly beaten the other foes were finally 
all worsted. The mercenaries had well earned their 
furlough by the time they went into winter quarters. 

DunpeE, ILL. 


—- 
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Passing Under the Rod 


By James M. Forbush 


T JS early evening in Nazareth, an April day in the 
year 1904. A herd of goats is passing slowly 
through a narrow lane to their fold. A shepherd 

stands by, his rod rising and falling just above them, 
but not striking them, as he counts his charge. The 
result of his tally is to determine whether he can go 
to his nightly rest, or must leave ‘‘the ninety and 
nine’’ secure while he goes into the wilderness to 
seek the lost one. While grazing, recounts are im- 
possible ; it is only at nightfall when the sheep ‘e- 
turn to their fold that the shepherd can verify the 
morning record. Now compare Ezekiel 20 : 37 with 
the illuminating passages in Leviticus 27 : 32 and 
Jeremiah 33: 13, and you will get, as did the wrier, 
a new interpretation. Not punishment, but the ab- 
solute certainty of God's personal care is taught. Not 
one shall be lost. ‘‘So he bringeth them unto their 
desired haven.”’ 


Boston. 
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The Message of Galilee To-day 


By Arthur Peirce Vaughn 


R. JOHN BALCOM SHAW, writing in The Sun- 
day School Times of experiences in ‘‘ Going 
Up to Jerusalem,"’ said; ‘‘ While the scenés in 
our Lord's earthly life will help you better to understand 
and appreciate his human biography, they will do far 
less than you now think to strengthen your inner 
vision of the living, present Christ of to-day."’ I 
recognize the tendency and danger. Yet may I sug- 
gest another impression that will come to Nazareth 
pilgrims, and in its coming will enrich all their after 
lives? For I have wandered day after day amidst the 
squalor and filth of Nazareth’s streets and have 
climbed that hill behind the town where ‘‘ Jesus had 
his first world visions,’’ and where, I feel, he first 
learned the secret of the power that long nights in the 
mountains alone with his Father gave him. And as 
these scenes grew familiar, the true Christ became 
more wonderful and real to me. 
One watches the life and habit of the people in- 
tently in those old places, because it is manifest that 


** The pathways of thy land are little changed 
Since thou wert there ; 
The busy world through other ways has ranged, 
And left these bare.’’ 


Added zest is given to this study as again and again 
some chance word or scene floods a biblical allusion 
or parable with light, and gives it a pointedness and 
force you have never dreamed of before. You will 
want to linger long in the knifesmith’s bazaar, you 
will probably go repeatedly to stand in the door of the 
carpenter shop, and you will turn to look at every 
artisan that passes you in the narrow street. Why? 
Well, there is the haunting hope that something 
about him, some tool, some workman's trick, will 
help in the building of your own heart-picture of a 
Carpenter who once worked here. It is like the 
searching for a lost face in a great city. This study 
will soon have revealed to you something of a life 
such as you have never touched before if you have lived 
in Christendom only, —a life spiritless, meager, bestial, 
heavenless, ‘‘having no hope and without God.” 
Among such people, amidst such surroundings, in 
such a soulless atmosphere, Jesus of Nazareth lived. 

Listen! If Jesus was the son of Joseph and Mary, 
I have seen thousands such as he. He did not over- 
reach these workmen of to-day. ‘‘Since the world 
began it was never heard that any one opened the 
eyes of a man burn blind,’’ hopeless, soul quenched, 
—the peasant of the East. In the West the cobbler's 
child breaks from his last, and may mount to the very 
throne ; but not in the East. Men keep their level 
there,—the leaden, bottom level. ‘‘They mold their 
bricks foursquare, and labor and perish.’’ The pro- 
fessors in the universities have told me that Jesus was 
the best of men ; that he broke away from our ordi- 
nary limitations; that he discovered the highest 
levels of soul attainment and perfection ; that he out- 
strips by far our best examples of Christian character 
achieved in Christian surroundings ; but that he was 
only man. These smiths and carpenters of Nazareth 
are truer teachers. They tell me that-Jesus, if he were 
son of Joseph and Mary, was in no wise. different 
from themselves. 

But Jesus of Nazareth was Son of God and child of 


Mary. And starting on that high plane I can watch 
him, in the story of his life, walking amid these same 
surroundings, —hopelessness, bestiality, and leprous 
sin,—and still he is spotless and of a moral beauty 
that had no earnest beforehand, had no germ to 
evolve from, and has had no repetition since ; and 
the story is consistent and believable if Jesus be Son 
of God and Son of Mary. That a man should live 
the life Jesus lived is a far more difficult miracle than 
that God should come to live in the flesh. 

The Rocky Mountains rise to a height of fourteen 
and a half thousand feet from a plateau of six thou- 
sand feet altitude. Mount Tacoma attains the same 
height from sea level. There is a difference in the 
effect produced. We of Christendom look at the far 
heights of Christ's perfectness with half the ascent 
behind us ; in Nazareth he rises sheer from sea level. 
That sea level was the height of humanity ; above 
was divinity. You can realize him better when you 
look at him from Nazareth. 

One certain result of Jesus’ work if it had been 
human effort, would have been utter disheartenment 
for himself. Nazareth sought to fling him over her 
precipice. Capernaum and Bethsaida were wholly 
unresponsive. Men living the life his neighbors 
lived could not grasp him. It was a miracle when 
they understood him then, and it has been a miracle 
whenever our blind eyes have since been opened to 
really see Jesus. Everything was against him. Re- 
membering this, the old prophecy is but another 
voice declaring him divine: ‘‘He will not fail nor 
be discouraged, till he have set justice in the earth."’ 
Justice! No country was and is more destitute of 
itthan his homeland. Falsity and shifting standards 
and deceit are cultivated and applauded. Yet he 
was undiscouraged, and his courage is prevailing. 
Said Russell H. Conwell a few years ago, revisiting the 
Holy Land after a long absence : ‘‘ Christ is coming 
again to Jerusalem. I see it in the faces of the chil- 
dren ; I hear it in their voices.’’ So, too, Christ is 
coming again to Nazareth. Look at the hopeless 
faces in the streets, then go to the Church of Eng- 
land's school for girls, and look in the faces there, 
and see. He has waited long, but even Nazareth 
gives promise now that he shall not fail nor be dis- 
couraged. 

Once more, let us follow Jesus and his little band 
of disciples along the shore of Galilee and up the 
slopes of Hermon that lies yonder, a beautiful vision 
of emerald forests and radiant snow-summits against 
the northern sky. He is asking them, ‘‘ Whom say 
men that the Son of man is?*’ and they give their 
report. Then, ‘‘ But whom say ye that I am?’’ and 
a fisherman answers, ‘‘ Thou art the Christ, the Son of 
the living God.’’ A little later the curtains that sepa- 
rate us from Paradise were drawn back, men came 
from above to speak with him, and a voice from above 
bore testimony to him,—a testimony not unexpected 
to us since we have watched Jesus at home, among 
his fellow workmen. The voice said, ‘‘This is my 
beloved Son, in whom I am well pleased, hear ye 
him."’ . 

The message of Galilee and its pitiable people to 
me was the deity of Jesus. 

LaMar, COLo. ? 
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LESSON 7. AUGUST 12. THE PARABLE OF THE TWO SONS 


Luke 15 : 11-32. 


(Read Luke 7 : 36-50; 15: 1-10; 19: 1-9.) Memory verses: 17, 18 


Golden Text: Return unto me, and I will return unto you, saith the Lord.—Mal. 3 : 7 * 





COMMON VERSION 


114 And he said, A certain man had two 
sons: 

12 And the younger of them said to Ais 
father, Father, give me the portion of goods 
that falleth 4o me. And he divided unto them 
his living. 

13 And not many days after the younger 
son gathered all together, and took his jour- 
ney into a far country, and there wasted his 
substance with riotous living. 

14 And when he had spent all, there arose 
a mighty famine in that land; and he*began 
to be in want. 

15 And he went and joined himself to a 
citizen of that country ; and he sent him into 
his fields to feed swine. 

16 And he would fain have filled his belly 
with the husks that the swine did eat: and no 
man gave unto him. 

17 And when he came to himself, he said, 
How many hired servants of my father’s have 
boon enough and to spare, and I perish with 

unger ! 

1s I will arise and go to my father, and will 
say unto him, Father, I have sinned against 
heaven, and before thee, 

19 And am no more worthy to be called thy 
son : make me as one of thy hired servants. 

“go And he arose, and came to his father. 
But when he was yet a great way off, his father 
saw him, and had compassion, and ran, and 
fell on his neck, and kissed him. 

at And the son said unto him, Father, I 
have sinned against heaven, and in thy sight, 
and am no more worthy to be called thy 
son. : 

22 But the father said to his servants, Brin 
forth the best robe, and put é¢ on him; an 


AMERICAN REVISION 


11 And he said, A certain man had two 
sons: 12 and the younger of them said to his 
father, Father, give me the portion of ! ¢hy 
substance that falleth to me. And he divided 
urtto them his living. 13 And not many days 
after, the younger son gathered all together 
and took his journey into a far country ; and 
there he wasted his substance with riotous 
living. 14 And when he had spent all, there 
arose a mighty famine in that country ; and 
he began to be in want. 15 And he went and 
joined himself to one of the citizens of that 
country ; and he sent him into his fields to 
feed swine. 16 And he would fain ? have 
filled his belly with * the husks that the swine 
did eat : and no man gave untohim. 17 But 
when he came to himself he said, How many 
hired servants of my father’s have bread 
enough and to spare, and I perish here with 
hunger! 18 I will arise and go to my father, 
and will say unto him, Father, I have sinned 
against heaven, and in thy sight: 19 I am no 
more worthy to be called thy son: make me 
as one of thy hired servants. 20 And he arose, 
and came to his father. But while he was yet 
afar off, his father saw him, and was moved 
with compassion, and ran, and fell on his 
neck, and *kissed him. 2r And the son said 
unto him, Father, I have sinned against hea- 
ven, and in thy sight: I am no more worthy 
to be called thy son5. 22 But the father said 
to his ® servants, Bring forth quickly the best 


COMMON VERSION 
ee a ring on his hand, and shoes on Ais 
et: 


23 And bring hither the fatted calf, and kill 
it; and let us eat, and be merry : 

24 For this my son was dead, and is alive 
again ; he was lost, and is found. And they 
began to be oes? 

25 Now the elder son was in the field: and 
as he came and drew nigh to the house, he 
heard musick and dancing. 

26 And he called one of the servants, and 
asked what these things meant. 

27 And he said unto him, Thy brother is 
come ; and thy father hath killed the fatted 
calf, because he hath received him safe and 
sound. 

28 And he was onary, and would not go in: 
therefore came his father out, and intreated 


im. 

29 And he answering said to Ais father, ‘Lo, 
these many years do I serve thee, neither 
transgressed I at any time thy commandment : 
and yet thou never gavest me a kid, that I 
might make merry with my friends : 

But as soon as this thy son was come, 
which hath devoured thy living with harlots, 
thou hast killed for him the fatted calf. 

31 And he said unto him, Son, thou art ever 
with me, and all that I have is thine. 

32 It was meet that we should make merry, 
and be glad: for this thy brother was dead, 
and is alive again ; and was lost, and is found. 


AMERICAN REVISION 


robe, and put it on him; and put a ring on 
his hand, and shoes on his feet : 23 and bring 
the fatted calf, and kill it, and let us eat, and 
make merry: 24 for this my son was dead, 
and is alive again ; he was lost, and is found. 
And they began to be merry. 25 Now his 
elder son was in the field: and as he came 
and drew nigh to the house, he heard music 
and dancing. 26 And he called to him one 
of the servants, and inquired what these things 
might be. 27 And he said unto him, Thy 
brother is come; and thy father hath killed 
the fatted calf, because he hath:received him 
safe and sound. 28 But he was angry, and 
would not go in; and his father came out, 
and entreated him. 29 But he answered and 
said to his father, Lo, these many years do I 
serve thee, and I never transgressed a com- 
mandment of thine ; and ye¢ thou never gavest 
me a kid, that I might make merry with my 
friends: 30 but when this thy son came, who 
hath devoured thy living with harlots, thou 
killedst for him the fatted calf. 31 And he 
said unto him, 7Son, thou art ever with me, 
and all that is mine is thine. 32 But it was 
meet to make merry and be glad: for this thy 
brother was dead, and is alive again; and 
was lost, and is found. 


* Gotpen Text (Am. Rev.).—Return unto me, and I will return unto you, saith Jehovah of hosts. 
1Gr. the. * Many ancient authorities read have been filled. % Gr. the pods of the carob tree. Gr. 


kissed him much. See ch. 7. 38, 45. 5 Some ancient authorities add make me as one of thy hired serv- 
ants. See ver. 19. © Gr. dondservants. 1 Gr. Child. 


The American Revision copyright, 1901, by Thomas Nelson and Sons. 


The Lesson Pilot 
By Charles Gallaudet Trumbull 


OR whom does God do more, those who serve 
him loyally and faithfully, never deserting him 
or openly opposing his laws, or those who sel- 

fishly seek their own pleasure for a time and then 
finally are induced to turn to him in penitence for 
their disloyalty and sin and wasted years? This is 
an interesting question to consider and discuss. Let 
it be discussed in class for a few minutes as the in- 
troduction to the study of God's treatment of these 
two kinds of persons, as described in the parable of 
the two sons. 

Before taking up the parable itself, make plain the 
reason why Jesus told it just when he did. Light 
on this will be found in Professor Riddle’s and Dr. 
McLaren’s opening pevraee™. and Dr. Dunning’s 
second paragraph. he sharp contrast between the 
cost of Seenies ip—the subject of last Sunday’s les- 
son—and Christ’s eagerness to receive needy sinners 
is pointed out in Professor Sanders’ first paragraph, 
and his second paragraph tells what it was that the 
Pharisees could not understand in Jesus. Jesus was 
devoting more time and attention to the outcasts of 
Jewish aa as the Pharisees viewed it, than to 
the religious leaders themselves, and for this those 
leaders sharply criticized him. Were they right ? 

Get your pupils to tell the old, familiar story, if 

they can, which was Jesus’ answer to his critics. 
Tell them what Mrs. Howie, in her first two para- 
graphs, has to say of the ‘‘husks” as she has seen 
them to-day in the East. Take such a husk into 
class with you, if you can, and show it; they can 
often be found at Italian fruit stands in city streets. 
Note what the inheritance of the younger son proba- 
bly was (Riddle, on v. 12); the detestableness of 
swine-keeping to a Jew (Riddle, on v. 15); the sig- 
nificance of the robe, ring, and shoes (Riddle, on 
Vv. 22). 
After all the facts of the story have been well 
brought out, ask your pupils to interpret the para- 
ble,—that is, to tell who are represented by the dif- 
ferent persons in the parable, and what truths are 
taught by its different facts. The father, the two 
sons, the inheritances, and so on, come in for such 
interpretation. Suggestions in this line are made by 
Professor Riddle on verses 11 and 15, Dr. Dunning’s 
first paragraph, and Professor Sanders’ seventh para- 
graph. 

The elder son was taking his father to task for 
paying so much attention to the prodigal,—exactly the 
attitude that the Pharisees were taking toward Jesus. 
The elder son, like the Pharisees, claimed to have 
lived strictly in accordance with God’s law ‘‘ these 
many years,” and now he was complaining because 
certain good things which had never been done for 
him were being done for a roistering, profligate, dis- 
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Last Call for the Honor Roll! 


There are just eight weeks between, August 12 
and September 30, counting both those Sundays. 
That. means that this is the last week in which it is 
yet possible for the pupils of any class or Sunday- 
school to commence trying for a place on the 
MysTERY Box Honor ROLt which will be pub- 
lished in The Sunday School. Times next autumn. 
Are your pupils enrolled? Over twelve hundred 
new Sunday-school people are trying the Mystery 
Box plan, and the Honor Roll promises to be the 
most interesting and the largest of any ever pub- 
lished in the Times. 

The Honor Roll will contain the names of all 
pupils who have correctly answered eight questions 
in each of the eight weeks from now until and in- 
cluding the last Sunday in September, the 3oth. 
The pupil’s name must be on the subscription list 
of the Times to be eligible for this honor, and the 
teacher is to be the judge of the correctness of all 
answers, 


























Twenty-five cents will pay for a pupil’s three- 
months’ subscription to the Times. In every class 
where five or more copies of the Times are ordered, 
they may be had at the special club rate of 20 cents 
each for three months. 


1. Give the names of seven famous soul-winners. 

2. What is the only way to mend wicked ways? 

3. What may have been the allusion of the fact 
that the prodigal son served one of the citizens of 
another country than his own? 

4. What Oriental proverb explairs the fact that 
Oriental hospitality sometimes becomes inhospi- 
tality ? 

5. When is hunger blessed ? 

6. Tell the story of the piece of quartz crystal 
that people thought was worth only twenty cents. 

7. In what ‘‘year of Rome”’ did this lesson 
occur ? 

8. What does Farrar say the three parables in 
this chapter stand for ? 

9. What were the other two parables about, 
which Jesus told just before this one ? 

10. What occasioned our Lord’s telling of this 
parable ? 

11. What was it that might have given the faint- 
ing Indian plenty to eat if he had used it? 

12. What better name than ‘‘ The Prodigal Son ”’ 
does one lesson-writer suggest for this parable ? 

13. .Wherein lies the peril of the ‘‘ far country ’’? 

14. What was the chief purpose of this parable? 











loyal outcast just because that sinner had come back 
home and confessed his utter unworthiness. Was 
the criticism well founded ? 

ust look at certain facts. Was the father really 


‘doing more’ now for the returned: prodigal’ than he 


had done ‘‘ these many years” for the son who had 
lived in his home night and day, year in and year 
out? It may have seemed so, for the moment, in 
view of the robe and ring and feast; but was there 
really any comparison between the mueh that the 
elder son had let the father do, and the little that 
the father now had the opportunity of doing for the 
younger? Did the-father really love the prodigal 
any more than he did the stay-at-home? See what 
Dr. Dunning says as to that (second paragraph). 
Could anything that the father might now do really 
replace or make up for the wasted years and misused 
energy that the prodigal had of his own free choice 
been responsible for? Do we not find our opening 
question, then, clearly answered ? 

But here is, perhaps, a still graver question for 
those who, like the Pharisees, have never gone intoa 
far country and wasted their substance in open dis- 
loyalty to God. Was that elder son, correct and 
irreproachable in his habits though he was, really 
loyal to his father? What was back of his petty, 
carping criticism? Just old-fashioned, ugly selfish- 
ness, which is loveless self-seeking; that was all. 
If love had dominated his life, he would have com- 
pletely forgotten his own miserable, selfish thoughts, 
in sharing the joy into which his father and his brother 
had now entered. If he had been really loyal to his 
father, he would have held his father’s joy as more 
important than any interest of his own. And real 
love for his father would have giver birth to love for 
his father’s son, and he never could have said ‘‘ thy 
son,” but he would have rejoiced in the restoration 
of ‘‘ my brother.” 

What a pitiless searchlight the ending of this 
parable turns on the elder son! What a failure it 
shows him to have been through all those complacent 
years of self-satisfied righteousness,—righteousness 
that was self-seeking; unloving, and therefore ‘not 
righteousness at all! And let us realize that it is a 
searchlight not only upon the elder son and the 
Christ-opposing Pharisees, but upon all of us who 
have any such feelings as were confessed to by the 
godly minister who is told of in the last paragraph 
of the Illustration Round-Table. Are we more in- 
terested in seeking out and saving and restoring and 
crowning with undeserved blessings every. soul that 
is far from Christ to-day, than we are in any affairs 
of our own? If not, who is the elder son ? 


Light Gleams from the Lesson Writers 
(The numerals refer to paragraphs in the lesson articles in this issue.) 
The spirit that says ‘‘ give him what he deserves’’ was 
rebuked by Christ in this parable. See last week’s edi- 
torial on ‘* God’s Justice.’’ 





LESSON FOR AUGUST 12 


The. fascination and the’ peril’ of the ‘‘ far country ”’ 
Goss, 1). 
: po) was the sin of the elder son (McLaren, 
next to last; Dunning, last). , ; 

God lets us have our own way,—that is part of his love 
(McLaren, 3, 4)- : 

The motive that prompted the prodigal’s return was not 
of the highest, but he was not pases on that account, 
and it led to sincere repentance (McLaren, 7). 


Why is a holy life still possible to every lost child of 
God? (Dunning, last sentence of paragraph 4. ) 
‘¢ The greater the sinner, the deeper the joy ’’ (Sanders, 4). 
PHILADELPHIA. 
% 
No man finds the new until he faces the old. 
‘niet 


Difficult Points Explained . 
By Professor M. B. Riddle, D. D., LL. D. 
How to Locate this Lesson 


HE closing verses of Luke 14 were spokeu to the 
multitudes, mainly referring to what 1s required 
of true disciples. Quite a number of the say- 
ings are recorded elsewhere, in a different connec- 
tion, but their character is such as to favor the view 
that they were repeated. The lesson is part of a 
series of discourses probably spoken in immediate 
succession, and extending from Luke 15 to 17: Io. 
They were occasiohed by the murmurs of the scribes 
and Pharisees at our Lord’s reception of sinners 
(Luke 15: 1,2). The entire passage may be divided 
as follows: 1. A series of parables, culminating ‘n 
that which forms the lesson, and illustrating God's 
mercy to,sinners. 2. The parable of the tnjust 
steward, addressed to the disciples (chap. 16: 1-13). 
3. A rebuke of the Pharisees, followed by the para- 
ble of the rich man and Lazarus (16: 14-31). 4. 
Warnings to the disciples (17 : I-10). 
Place.—In Perea ; possibly at a feast where publi- 
cans and sinners were — 
Time.—In the year of Rome 783,—that is, A. D. 30, 
probably at the close of January. Robinson places 
it later. 


Light on Puzzling Passages _ 

Verse 11.—Z7wo sons: In view of. verses.1 and 2, 
itis quite certain that the older represents the scribes 
and. Pharisees,.and the younger, the penitent publi- 
cans and sinners. — 

Verse 12.— The veuneer : Naturally chosen to por- 
tray rashness and lack of experience.—7hat falleth 
to me: Among the Jews and most ancient nations 
the rules of inheritance were definite apd strictly ad- 

~ hered to. Usually the oldest son received a double 
portion, and in this case a third would fall to the 
younger son. 

Verse 14.—A mighty famine in that country: 
Famine was more frequent then than now, and a 
famine-stricken region, being more isolated, was not 
easily relieved. 

Verse 15.—One of the citizens: More exact than 
‘*a citizen.” This phrase seems to oppose the view 
that Satan is referred to. Possibly there is an allu- 
sion to the publicans as serving the Romans.—7Zo 
feed swine: In Jewish view a most detestable occu- 
pation. 

Verse 16.— Would fain: Literally, ‘‘ was desir- 
ing,” the verb being a strong one.—Have filled his 
belly: ‘The oldest manuscripts read, ‘*have been 
filled” ; so the English Revision. But versions and 
Fathers favor the other reading, which cannot well 
be accounted for otherwise than as original. The 
American Revisers retain ‘‘ filled his belly,” to show 
that the reading is the same as that followed in the 
Authorized Version. ‘‘ Belly” is the usual render- 
ing of the Greek term Hy | in this reading, and 
no other English word so well expresses the exact 
sense. ‘‘Stomach” represents a different Greek 
term.— With the husks: Greek, ‘‘ the pods of the 
carob tree.” Food for swine, but not for men. 
‘‘Husks ” is, of course, misleading to young people, 
but no single English word can be found to convey 
the exact sense.—No man gave unto him: Gave him 
proper food, though some hold that it means, no one 

ave him even the husks, at least not enough to sat- 
is him. 

erse 17.—Hired servants: He himself was now 

a hireling. Moreover, hired servants were not so 

closely related to the household as bondservants (v. 








22) or ‘‘ boys” (the literal sense in v. 26). 
Verse 20.—Kissed him : Acompound verb; ‘ kissed 
Htim much.” 


Verse 21.~The marginal clause ‘‘ make me.as one 
of thy hired servants,” though found here in three 
,of the best manuscripts, was probably added from 
, Verse 19, where it is more appropriate than here. 
Verse 22.—Quickly : This word is well attested, 
and adds to the vividness of the narrative.— 7he best 
robe: An upper garment worn by wealthy Jews.— 
A ring : A seal ring, worn only by freemen.—Shoes 
on his feet: Slaves usually went barefoot. The at- 
tempt to ‘‘spiritualize” these details has encouraged 
fantastic interpretations. 
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Verse 23.—T7he fatted calif: One fattened for a 
feast, possibly in. anticipation of the prodigal's re- 
turn. 

Verse 24.— Was dead, and is aliveagain ; he was 
lost, and is found: A double contrast between the 
past state and present fact. 

Verses 25-32 are virtually a condemnation of the 
murmuring Pharisees. The complaint of the elder 
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son was ‘‘just,” from men’s faulty standpoint, but 
the parable is a lesson of mercy. , 


WESTERN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 
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It is easy to stay in the father’s house and still 
wander far from his heart. 


<e 


Wandering Son and Welcoming Father 


By Alexander 


EAUTIFUL as is the narrative of the prodigal 
son's repentance and return, that is not the cen- 
ter of this exquisite parable. It is misnamed 

the parable of the prodigal son: it is much rather 
the parable of the welcoming Father. Its occasion 
must be kept in view if we would rightly interpret it. 
It was drawn forth by the Pharisees’ murmurs 

ainst Jesus’ consorting with publicans and sinners. 
fle defended his action by showing that it was iike 
God's. 

The three parables here are alike in their chief 
purpose, but they differ in their representation of 
sinners, as like a straying sheep which heedlessly 
wanders, or as like a coin rolling away unconsciously, 
or as like a son consciously and voluntarily leaving 
home. They differ, too, in that the first two set 
forth the seeking love of God, the last, the repent- 
ance of man, and in that the first two simply vindi- 
cate Jesus for seeking sinners while the third as- 
sails the Pharisaic heartlessness. We follow the 
course of the parable, which clusters itself success- 
ively round the prodigal son, the loving father, and 
the surly brother. 

The prodigal son. His decadence begins with his 
rude and peremptory request, or rather demand, for 
his portion. The Revised Version reads ‘‘ thy sub- 
stance,” but there is no ‘‘ thy” in the Greek, and the 
retention of its bare, ‘‘the substance,” brings out the 
unfilial temper that’did not think of the goods as 
the father’s who had to sacrifice in parting with them, 
but only as ‘‘the portion which. falleth to me,” and 


_ which, therefore, was claimed as a right, and ac- 
: cepted with gratitnge. 


, The father’s compliance with 


the request is the expression of a very awful truth 


- that God lets the sinful heart have its own way, and 
' for a while induige in the vain dream that it owns the 


goods which it seems to have wrenched from him. 

Thrice in Romans 1 does Paul speak of God ‘‘ giv- 
ing up” men to ‘*uncleanness” or to ‘vile pas- 
sions,”’ or to ‘ta reprobate mind;” and such leaving 
of them to carry out their wish to be rid of the per- 
petual curb of the thought of his ownership is a part 
of that seeking love which does not appear in this 
parable as in the first two, but is to be regarded 
as no less active here than there. The foolish boy 
was eager to get away from the restraints of home, 
and to have his swing with his new wealth. We 
have an awful power of leaving God, who never 
leaves us, and, as far as our consciousness goes, 
making ourselves to be ‘* without God in the world.” 

It is a short staircase that leads down from that 
evil beginning to starvation. In its literal truth, 
this parable is the history of many a young man 
leaving home, where he was watched over with a 
love which he felt to be a restraint, and plunging 
into the foul freedom of lodgings in a great city where 
few knew him and none cared for him. A short 
‘‘fling,” then all his money gone, and with it, his 
“friends,” having picked his bones clean, turn to 
fresh prey. 

The picture is even more terribly true in the higHer 
region, for any life without God is a wicked waste of 
capacities and endowments, and is sure to lead 
sooner or later to a mighty aching in an empty heart, 
and to the experience of the heartlessness of com- 
panions in godlessness, and of the pitilessness of the 
whole universe. All sin being in essence selfishness, 
the friendships based on it are sham.- There are 
wild beasts that kill and tear to pieces the sick ones 
of their kind, and there is no beast wilder than a 
thoroughly less man. 

The prodigal’s resolve to go back had no nobler 
ground than the need to satisfy his hunger, but rose 
to real repentance. The sense of want omes the 
parent of the sense of sin and the-consciousness of 
cemerit. Ew did not despise the movement of re- 
turn to God that originated in a desire to fill an aching 
void in the soul. 

The welcoming Father. Many a weary time had 
the father looked out over the distance, vainly noping 
to see his wandering boy again. Now he sees a 
ragged, barefoot traveler, staggering towards the 
home. Love is quick-sighted,—‘t while he was yet 
afar off, his father saw him,” and knew him before 
other eyes had identified him. Asatraitinthe story, 
that is tenderly true ; as an item in the parable, it 
tells us of God’s discernment of the faintest begin- 
nings of return. If we remember that all the other 
details of the father’s demeanor are meant by Jesus 
to be transferred to God, and that he was consciously 
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declaring him in this picture of forgiving, fatherly 
love, we shall wonderingly and adoringly accept the 
blessed assurances certified to us in them that the 
heart of God yearns over the wanderer, eagerly dis- 
cerns the first motions of return, goes out swiftly to 
meet him, throbs with compassion over his misery,— 
not with anger at his misbehavior,—and pours itself 
out over him in a flood of tenderness. It is beautiful 
that the father says no word of welcome. His heart 
was too full, and the arms clasped round the boy’s 
neck and the ardent kiss spoke more than any words. 
That is how God welcomes Ais prodigals ! 

The son's penitent petition is interrupted by the 
father’s orders to the servants. It is not finished ac- 
cording to the son’s intention, and that not because, 
as is often said, the welcoming embrace made it in- 
sporeeret. but because the father is so eager to 
issue his commands that he will not let the son fin- 
ish his petition, but ‘‘while he is yet speaking” 
hears and over-answers. God pardons and takes 
back the wanderer, but he does more than that. He 
repairs the ravages made by his loose life. He came 
back ragged, and there is a robe for him ; footsore, 
and there are sandals ; degraded, and a ring, the 
symbol of authority and the indication of wealth, is 
ready to sparkle on his finger; starving, and the 
fatted calf is killed. That, too, is how God forgives 
his prodigals. 

But the fatted calf was not killed for the hungry 
prodigal only. His return brought gladness, ‘and 
gladness called for a feast. Here the parable falls 
into line with the two preceding, and vindicates 
am by declaring that God is glad when his lost are 

ound. But how far it transcends the other two, and 
how much greater is the father’s joy over his son 
than the shepherd's or the woman’s over the sheep 
or coin! Note the repetition of ‘the same words in 
the three cases, with the significant deepening of 
them in the last,—‘‘I have found my sheep which 
was lost;” ‘*I have found the piece which was lost ;” 
‘*this my son was dead and is alive again, he was lost 
and is found.” And all this is the revelation by God's 
Son of God’s heart of pardoning, pitying, yearning 
love. Do we live in the peaceful light of that Love ? 

The surly brother, Jesus’ vindication of himself 
was complete, but he is not content with repelling 
the charge against him, and goes on to assail instead 
of defending. In the ugly behavior of the elder 
brother he holds a mirror up to the Pharisaic critics 
in which they may see their own faces. He gives 
them all credit for their laborious discharge of what 
they conceived to be theirduty. The elder brother: 
has beén ‘‘in the field,” hard at work, and he comes 
home tired with toil for his father. His indignation 
had a good deal to say for itself, and his vehement 
expression of his discontent gathers up, with rare 
truth and precision, the self-righteous man’s objec- 
tions to divine love’s treatment of repentant sinners. 
The gospel of a free forgiveness and fatherly wel- 
come of sinners is said by many to be * profoundly 
immoral,” as putting a positive premium on sin and 
as discouraging honest efforts to do one’s duty. The 
surly remonstrance further betrays unconsciously 
what purely servile work all the long years of service 
had been. They had dragged heavily, had been felt 
to be burdensome, and had been iightened by no 
festal joy. ‘*Thou never gavest me a kid”—there 
is no spring, no joy, no reward in work, either for 
God or maz, if there is no love in it. There must be 
a in our religion if there is to be delight from it. 

The surly son’s charge travesties a great blessed 
truth. There is a sense in which those who have 
had experience of the misery of the far-off land and 
have come back to the home do receive gifts which 
those who have never wandered could not receive. 
All sin wastes and impoverishes a soul, as the parable 
tells us, but sin repented of and forsaken becomes 
the occasion for more blessed experiences and richer 
communications of divine love than without it would 
have been sible. Sin is ever black, but its black- 
ness is the background against which the light of the 
Father's love shows brightest. It is the prodigals of 
earth who teach the elder brethren in heaven mure 
than they ever knew of the unsearchable wisdom 
and Jove which pardons sinners, and sets them close 
to the Throne. 

MANCHESTER, ENGLAND. 
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No life rises by breaking down its restrainis. 
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- ND HE WOULD FAIN HAVE FILLED HIS BELLY 

WITH THE Husks THAT THE SWINE DID Eat” 

(v. 16).—On the other side of our street, in 
a general store, stands a huge soft basket made of 
palm leaves, and it is full of dark, glossy pods vary- 
ing in length from two to ten inches, about one inch 
broad, and so fleshy as to be a quarter of an inch thick. 
Many times in the day I see little boys, and girls too, 
hand out their coppers to the storekeeper for some 
of these pods to chew. The man tells me that he 
sells them atacenta pound. The best of them are 
soft and sweet, and the children appear to eat them 
with relish; and as they go along chewing, see how 
they blow out the dull red seeds which are imbedded 
in the pod. 

These pods forim one of the varieties of the fruit 
here translated ‘‘husks.” It grows on an evergreen 
tree, very bushy, thickset, as large as, or larger than, 
an apple-tree, and is found only below the snow line. 
This tree is first wild, and until it is engrafted its 
me are small, dry, hard, and shriveled, and the 

ys would not aiid could not eat them; but swine do. 
In the light of this fact not much fault can be found 
with the translation ‘* husks,’’ for this variety of carob 
is only a littl< vetter than the husks known to Amer- 
ican children. The ripest and best of these pods are 
soaked and put through a press, and out of the ex- 
pressed juice a species of ey or molasses is made 
which fe rms an article of food in Syria. I am 
under the impression that it is the refuse of the 
pressed carob which was thrown out to the swine,— 
at least this is what I see done now. 

‘* AND NO MAN GAVE UNTO HIM” (v. 16),—We have 
a proverb in Syria which says, ‘‘ Much tightening 
loosens.” The very intensity of Oriental hospitality 
makes Orientals in some cases inhospitable. In times 
of pressing need—terrible famines, for example— 
they cannot give free bread on account of poverty, and 
their sense—perhaps distorted sense—of hospitality 
prevents them from selling. A missionary recently 
wrote: ‘‘Gadara could, or rather would, produce no 
bread. The shaykh of the village, when asked to 
aid in the matter, replied that it would be a disgrace 
to sel’ bread. .. . Hard pressed, the muleteers finally 
arranged with a man to bake some bread for them. 
When it appeared in camp, even the muleteers, ac- 
customed to e known variety of food, exclaimed 
in wonder and amazement. That bread might have 
won a prominent place in the British Museum! Its 
components no one would have ventured to name.” 

Some villages can now be named where it would 
be as impossible to obtain food as it is in Gadara 
(Um Keis). A gentleman in Sidon told me yester- 
day that if we should arrive in Tyre late in the after- 
noon we would have to go without supper; but I hope 
this is an exaggeration. 


Srppn, Syria, 





Securing our fancied rights ts often a long step 
toward real wrong. 


The Lesson in Everyday Life 


By Chesies Frederic Goss, D.D. 


ND took his journey into a far country (v. 13). 
A There is a migratory instinct in us all. Dis- 
tance lends enchantment to the view, and the 
far country is always the fair country. How we love 
to wander! Just to go aimlessly somewhere—drift- 
ing down the stream of time like a straw upon a 
river! Our present and immediate limitations al- 
ways chafe us, but in that ‘‘ far country” there will 
be no trials, no cares, no barriers, no restraints (?). 
Beware of the witchery of that ‘‘ far country,” Little 
Bill! We do not say you should not go abroad and 
see the big, wide world. We would not, even if we 
could, tie you te a stake like a horse on a prairie. 
But if you only want to get away from home in order 
to escape labor and responsibility ; if you long for 
the ‘‘far country” because you will no longer be 
under the eyes of your parents and your friends, 
may God keep you! There lies the peril of ‘* far- 
awaydom,”’ Little Dill. 

He began to be in want (v. 14). I appeal to the 
terror of the moment when man ‘begins to be in 
want.”” Not for the whole world would I arouse the 
‘«dread of life.” it is monstrous to be afraid of ex- 
istence. We are made to live, and only a coward 
should tremble at his destiny. Man is endowed with 
the capacity to supply his needs, and he should go 
forth to the search for his daily bread with the su- 
preme confidence of the birds, the fishes, and the 
beasts. But there is an evil under the sun called 
‘‘want,”’ which is a different thing from our daily 
needs, and which ought to inspire terror. Through 
vice or rare gg ey render themselves 
useless to society. Nobody employs them because 
they can contribute nothing to life. Then they ‘ be- 


~gin.to be in want.” 
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and at last of food? IfI had the power I would in- 
spire a universal horror of being in ‘‘ want.” I would 
make children shudder at it when they get their 
weekly allowance ; I would make young people 
shudder at it when they get their daily wage; I 
would make the grown folks shudder at it who waste 
their substance, not in riotous, but in extravagant 
living. I have seen too much of the horrors of 
‘want’ not to decry it. Industry, economy, thrift, 
-— temperance are our temporal salvation, and they 
alone. 

He came to himself (vy. 17). And came to his 
father (vy. 20). All return to the Godhead must be 
preceded by a return to our own selfhood. In every 
one of us there seems to be a double personality. 
Our bad self wanders away from our good self, and 
we call its. return ‘coming to our senses,” or, 
‘‘coming to ourseives’’—just as we call return to 
consciousness after a fainting fit ‘‘coming to.” 
Many a little chap to whom you will teach this fe 
will Leow no more where his ‘‘good self” is than 
you do as you gaze into his vacant eyes. When that 
wandering spirit comes straggling back, penitent 
and ashamed, he will be as surprised as if he had 
never seen himself before. Recovering a bad boy 
to his selfhood is not a little like restoring a half 
drowned sailor to his consciousness. The one you 
have to roll over a barrel and breathe for, mouth to 
mouth. The other you have to lay over your knee 
and suffer for, heart to heart. I think that to bring 
a prodigal boy to himself is the noblest achievement 
in the universe. He will come back to his God 
straight enough after coming back to himself. 

For this thy brother was dead, and is alive again; 
and was lost and is found (v. 32). The father had 
not lost his sense of the sublimity of this phenome- 
non. He knew that the restoration of a lost soul to 
its selfhood was a sight to make ‘the angels weep for 
joy. The great soul-winners have learned to fairly 
revel in that sight. Such men as Whitefield, Wés- 
ley, Finney, Moody, Drummond, Jerry McCauley 
and Samuel Hadley would rather Fri a prodigal 
come back to himself, and then to his father, than to 
see a triumphal army enter Rome, or watch the cor- 
onation of aking. You say it does not impress you ? 
Well, you have not the true sense of proportion. 
There are people who are more moved by ‘“‘ Punch 
and Judy” shows than by mountains, oceans, cathe- 
drals, pyramids. If we were trained to actual 
measurements of values, we, too, should become 
impregnated with the passion to see prodigals return. 

CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


This world cures its wanderers of their ny yr 
tion, but only another world can bring them back to 
their Father. 


Abe? 


Can you. conceive the horror of. 
-** beginning to bein want” of shelter, of raiment, 
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The son says the Parable of the Prodigal Son shows 
two pictures in one wer * 


Dear Moruer : New York, Friday night. 


My letter this week is a little late, as I spent 
an evening at one of the rescue missions, and lost a 
little time out of my regular schedule. However, a 
man hasn’t become acquainted with all phases of 
religious work in a great city until he looks into the 
work of rescue,—the “‘ life-line” work, as it is called. 
Over in the Sunday-school we try to save the boys 
and girls before they get into sin. But some of them 
get away from us, and go their own foolish road; and 
whether they have gone but a little way, or have 
drained the cup to its dregs, these rescue efforts 
reach out the hand to save them in their dire need. 

And it’s only one phase of the story of the 
prodigal son. In one way or other I’ve seen that 
tragedy lived over again a hundred times. I’ve seen 
the boy in each of tke stages. First, when he’s well 
supplied with all he needs; second, when he’s get- 
ting the first half of his experience (which he calls 
fun); third, when he has ‘spent all,” and begins 
the second half of the experience-getting, which 
ceases to be fun; fourth, when he tries to “stick it 
out,” and get along on the things of the swine about 
him; and I’ve often seen him in the last stage, when 
he comes to himself. Poor fellow! How long the 
road is by which he comes to himself! : 

And, mother, I never wonder at the marvelous wa 
in which this parable has taken hold of men when 
see that it contains two pictures in one. For, while 
it describes the son leaving his earthly father, and 
tells-of his physical and mental experiences, doesn’t 
it just as truly tell each stage of the experience of a 
man who wanders away from God? Take any aver- 
age man, and think how God has endowed him with 
talents and powers that might make him a prince 
among men; see how he spends not only his money 
but his very self, in riotous living, debauching his 
mental and physical gifts to Satan’s use. Then 
comes the stage of want, and craving for that which 
is gone, and then the pitiless effort to get along with 
the things which the common herd about him finds 
satisfactory,—and he a son of God, who was fed on the 
best the Father has to give! And then the home- 
coming and the Father’s welcome! How often it 
happens, and how wonderfully true the picture is, 
whether you see it in the physical realm or in the 
realm of the spiritual. 

Over and over again have I seen it. A big city is 
nearly always the ‘‘far country” for the prodigals. 
And while I live, I'll give my time, and such powers 
as God has given to me, to work for the children, in 
the effurt to keep them from getting away from their 
Father’s house. For it’s such a hard turn to make to 
start back. Your loving son, 


aad 


Jim. 
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The Unused ‘‘ Charm ”’ 


AME ?@o himself (v. 17). Many years ago a poor 
Indian stumbled into an Indian agency out 
West fainting with hunger. He was fed and 
cared for. About his neck, on an old leather cord, 
hung a little bag of deerskin, and when he was asked 
about it he said that it was some kind of a charm 
that the white men had given him. He opened the 
bag and showed them a worn and greasy paper with 
faded writing upon it, and. when they read they 
found it was a — from the United States Gov- 
ernment, given him in recognition of services during 
the war, and signed by George Washington's own 
hand. All these more the poor Indian had been 
carrying about with him the means of supplying all 
his needs and of keeping life in.his body, and he had 
not known enough, to present it where it would do 
any good. A good many people are just like that 
poor Indian. hey are going around suffering with 
all sorts of trouble, starving for comfort, dead in their 
sins, and they do not know that Jesus has power to 
help them, comfort them, raise them up out of their 
wickedness, and give them new life. They have 
heard the story of salvation, of course, but they look 
upon it as some sort of a charm, and it does not do 
them a bit of good because they do not use it.—M/rs. 
W. Kershaw, Germantown, Philadelphia. 


Humility’s Prompting 4 

Lam no more worthy to be called thy son (v. 19). 
The Sunday School Chronicle says that when the 
Danish missionaries in India were translating a 
catechism with some of the converted natives by 
their side, and they came to where it was said of 
Christians that they were the sons of God, one of the 
natives said to. the missionaries: ‘‘ It is too much; 
let us rather translate it, ‘They shall be permitted 
to kiss his feet.’"—Mrs. Watts, Clapham Park, 
London, Eng. 


The Father’s Forgetfulness 


And the son said unto him, Father, 1 have sinned. 
... But the father said to his servants, Bring 


Sorth quickly the best robe agg 21, 22). Anold man 
lay on his dying bed. Beside him were three of his 
sons. The father had taken each of his boys by the 
hand, and had spoken his last words of loving advice 
and farewell. When he had finished, one of the boys 
leaned over the dying man and, with much emotion, 
asked forgiveness for any harsh word spoken in the 
past. With a look of unutterable love, the father re- 
a ‘*Oh, my boy, I forgot it all long ago!” 

When the prodigal (you and I) returns and confesses 
his sin, he finds that his Father has forgotten it all 
long ago. While the confession is still on the peni- 
tent’s lips, he is restored to sonship.—7Zhe Rev. 
Irving . Enslin, Oak Lawn, R. 1. 


How Christ Restores Values 

He was lost, and ts found (v. 24). One of the 
finest jewels that blazes in the coronet of one of the 
sovereigns of Europe lay for a long time on the shelf 
of a shop in Rome marked *‘ Quartz crystal; price, 
one franc,” until a man who understood the value of 
precious stones discovered it, and restored it to its 
rightful place. Before the coming of Christ, the 
human soul was lightly regarded. Christ came to 
teach that the soul is priceless in its value, whether in 
Darkest Africa or Christian America. Many a man 
is willing to have his neighbor's soul marked ‘‘ Quartz 
crystal, price, one franc,” until the light of God’s 
truth shines in and he realizes its great worth, and 
that he may help it to shine resplendent in the dia- 
dem of the Most High King.—/da A. Townsend, 
Columbus, Ohio. 


When ‘‘ Three More’ Were Saved 

And they began to be merry (v. 24). The Brethren 
Commentary relates this: Several years ago the 
steamer ‘‘ Central America” was wrecked and went 
to the bottom of the ocean. Hundreds of lives were 
lost. One morning, in the harbor of New York, was 
seen a pilot-boat, and as she drew nearer to the 
wharf it was evident that she carried tidings of some 
kind, for there was an excited movement of the 
ple on her deck. Her captain ran out to the end of 
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her bowsprit and waved his cap and shouted, ‘‘ Three 
more saved! Three more saved!” These words 
were caught up by the crews of the numberless ves- 
sels lying in the harbor, and ina moment the rigging 
of all these vessels was full of sailors shouting, 
‘‘Three more saved! Three more saved!” The 
people on the wharf caught up the tidings, draymen 
stopped their carts, newsboys took up the words, 
porters, salesmen, bankers, merchants, everybody, 
took up the joyful tidings, ‘‘Three more saved!” 
Louder and louder grew the cry; wider and faster it 
spread, from the piers on the Hudson and East 

iver, up by old Trinity, to the hotels on Broadway, 
to the marble mansions on Fifth Avenue, over into 
Brooklyn, across to Hoboken and Jersey City. from 
heart to heart, from voice to voice, until a million or 
more were shouting, ‘‘ Three more saved! Three 
more saved!”’ If men will leave their daily pursuits 
to shout the rescue of their fellow-men from the 
angry waves of the sea, what must be the joy in 
heaven around the throne of God when a soul is 
rescued from eternal death!—W#/liam K. Conner, 
Newport News, Va, 


Who Is the Elder Son? 


He was angry (v. 28). In Taylor’s ‘ Parables of 
our Saviour” this incidentis given: ‘‘ Whois this elder 
son?” The ca was once asked in an assembly of 
ministers at Elberfeld, and Daniel Krummacher made 
answer, ‘‘I know him very well; I met him only yes- 
terday.”” ‘*‘ Who is he?’ they asked eagerly; and 
he replied solemnly, ‘‘ Myself.” He then explained 
that on the previous day, hearing that a very gra- 
cious visitation of God’s goodness had been received 
by a very ill-conditioned man, he had felt not a little 
envy and irritation. That was the true reading of 
the story, and it is capable of manifold application.— 
William K. Conner, Newport News, Va. The prize 
for this week is awarded to this illustration. 


% 
The wandering is not essential to the welcome. 


gd 
From the Platform 


By Philip E. Howard 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL needn’t be:dead even in 
the dead of summer. Just because so many 
persons expect certain schools to do less and to 
amount te‘less in. the summer than.in the spring,and 
autumn,..it beheowes. the., superintendents. of such 
schools to show, that.the school .can: be..made attrac- 
tive and anything but dead. The man-.who.admits 
that his school must sag and lag.in, the summer or in 
the winter is—well, whatever he is or isn’t, he can 
do better. - 

He can look and talk and act in such a way that 
his co-workers will get to thinking about the work, 
and not about reasons why this or that plan’ should 
be dropped in the summer. He can stop talking 
about ‘‘this little company of faithful ones,” about 
the ‘‘heated term, when so many of us aré away,” 
and he can pick out a few of his helpers who will 
look up absentees, many of whom are not out of 
town, but simply out of sorts. He can make the 
schoolroom fresi. and lovely with the help of a flower 
committee. He can see that every one has a fan. 
He can occasionally hold the service on the lawn of 
the church, for where could a more beautiful place be 
found for a summer Sunday-school ? 

If teachers are away, the superintendent can take 
his opportunity for teaching one class after another 
through the vacation period, bringing with him to 
show to the pupils, according to their age and inter- 
ests, a book, pictures, an Oriental relic, or a picture 
of one, meanwhile getting better acquainted with the 
pupils and with just the problems that each teacher 
must meet. 

Then there is the often despised Sunday-school 
picnic, an affair that the pupils enjoy far more than 
their elders, who have forgotten, think they do. And 
the picnic can be a means of increasing attendance, 
by planning special privileges there for those who 
have been present for any given number of Sundays. 

So one idea after another will suggest itself to the 
superintendent who means to overcome summer 
slackness. And ideas are surprisingly welcome to a 
jaded, listless school. Put your thinking cap on, 
even if the weather is hot! 


Before the Lesson 


‘*In what book of the Bible do we study to-day ! 
In what chapter ? ow with what verse? end- 
ing where? Let us lift the open Bible high, with the 
white pages toward the platform, and repeat our 
Bible watchword: ‘ Thy word is a lamp unto my feet, 
and a light unto my path.’ May it be even so to-day! 

‘* Will the boys, led by Mr.——, and then their teach- 
ers, led by Mr. ——, read alternately from the first 
through the seventh verse of chapter 15 ? Now will the 
go. led by Miss , and then their teachers, led by 

iss ——, read alternately from the eighth through the 
thirteenth ? Now let us read the rest of the chapter 
slowly, thoughtfully, clearly,—the superintendent 
and the'school alternately, [If the reading becomes 
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ragged call a: halt, or join.strongly in it yourself to 
give the time. Insist.on unison, and let no one run 
away with the school in the reading. } . rae 

‘*Here are three stories, three illustrations given 
by Jesus to answer what complaint ? Yes, ‘this man 
receiveth sinners, and eateth with them’! Why, the 
Pharisees seemed to think that only good people 
ought to be received by such a teacher as Jesus. 
Did you ever know any one who said that he was not 
good enough to confess Jesus Christ, not good — 
to unite with the church? Let us see as we study 
to-day what kind of people TIesus teaches us should 
be sought out, and welcomed, and helped to recover 
from their sins. Have you and I just the same idea 
about this that he had? Let us see, in this story of 
the two sons. 

‘By the way, will the teachers take occasion to 
explain what ‘prodigal’ means? Some of the pupils 
may not understand the word so often used in de- 
scribing the younger son in the story.” 


PHILADELPHIA, 


Hymns and Psalms for This Lesson 


(With references also to the old and new editions of the 
metrical Psalm book ‘' Bible Songs ’’) 


‘Go home and tell to those you Psalm 84° 8-11. 
love’’ (Torrey hymn). (115 3-5. 169: 3-5.) 
“Father, again in Jesus’ name we Psalm 119 : 45-48. 
meet.’’ or - 
** Return, O wanderer, return."’ ae *45 ve 248 : 3-6.) 
‘‘ Father, hear thy children’s call," Psalm 103: 7-11. 
‘Take me, O my Father, take me.” (749: 7-11. 211: 1-4.) 
**T need thee every hour."’ Psalm 25 : 5-8. 
‘“Where is my wandering boy to- (33 : 6-9. . 51 : 1-4.) 
Psalm 27 : 9-13. 


night ?"’ 
“Sinners, turn ; why will ye die ?"’ (36: 1-3. 58: 1-3.) 


eal 


Home Readings for the Week Preceding the Lesson 


These Home Readings are the selections of the International 
Bible Reading Association of London, whose American work 
is a department of the International Sunday School Associa- 
tion. For particulars, address Marion Lawrance, Toledo, O. 


cme i pod RO «1 ie ee 8S Lost and found 
uesday.—Luke I5 : 11-24 

Wednesday.—Luke 15 . 25-32 } . - Parable of the two sons. 
Thursday.—Jer. 2:9-°19. 1... see ees The far country 
Friday.—Ezekiel 18 : 26-32... . .. . . Repent and turn! 
Saturday.—Hoseat4z. ..,..... « « Promise of mercy 
Sunday.—2 Chron. 33: 1-13 , . .. .,. . Returning to God 


iB 


J ealousy of another's ‘happiness kills our own 
greater joy. iT 0 


~ 


oe 


The Lesson in Outline 


By Jesse Lyman Hurlbut, D.D. 
The Father and his Sinning Son 


I, THE SINNER'S FATHER AND OUR FATHER 


i. Generous : 
He divided unto them his living (12). 
Who giveth us ene all things (1 Tim. 6: 17). 
Giveth to all liberally (Jas. 1:5). 
2. Merciful : 
Was moved with compassion (20). 
Thy lovingkindness is good (Psa. 69 : 16). 
With Jehovah there is lovingkindness (Psa. 130 : 7). 
3- Forgiving : 
Bring forth... the best robe (22-24). 
He will abundantly pardon (Isa. 55 : 7). 
I may forgive their iniquity (Jer. 36: 3). 
Il, THE SINNER 
1. Selfish : 
Give me the portion of... substance (12). 
What. profited... gain the... world? (Matt. 16 : 26). 
Out of ay heart... proceed... covetings (Mark 7 : 21, 
22). 
2. Pleasure-Seeking : 
Wasted his substance... riotous living (13). 
Loveth pleasure shall be. . . poor (Prov. 21 : 17). 
Live after the flesh, ye must die (Rom: 8 : 13). 
3- Degraded : 
Sent him... to feed swine (14-16) 
Therefore have I... made you contemptible (Mal. 2:9). 
He feedeth on ashes (Isa. 44 : 20). 


Ill, THE SEEKER 

1. Awakening : 

When he came to himself (17). 
My sin is ever before me (Psa. 51 : 3). 
Awake, thou that sleepest (Eph. 5 : 14). . 
2. Turning: 

I will arise... . He arose, and came (18, 19). 
Let the wicked forsake his way (Isa. 55 : 7). 
If the wicked turn from .. . his sins (Ezek, 18 : 21). 
3- Confessing : 

1 have sinned... in thy sight (21). 
I acknowledged my sin (Psa. 32 : 5). 
If ‘we confess, . . . he is faithful (1 John 1: 9). 
4- Reconciled : 

This my son... is alive again (24). 
We have peace with God (Rom. 5 : 1). 
You... now hath he reconciled (Col. 1 : 21, 22), 


The Father may find the lost boy, but.the boy will 
never find his lost years. 
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Yet Another Day 


A Prayer for Every Day of the Year 
By the Rev. J. H. Jowett, M.A., of England 
August 6 to 12 


MON. ~My Father, may I live in the light of thy counte- 
nance! May I never lose sight of thee! It is when I cease to 
see thee that I fall away insin. Help me to see tnee that I 
may love thee, and may the gracious vision never be eclipsed ! 

TUES.—My Lord and God, may I pay homage to thee to- 
day! MaylI have no will of my own except so far as it is 
thine! Deliver me from all selfishness and lift me into the 
light of life. 

WeEpD.—Father of life, give me life more abundantly. Save 
me from the impotence that comes from pss living. May 
all that is within me be alive and praise thy most holy name ! 
May I be alive for evermore. : 

THURS.—God of all mercies, impart to me the spirit of 
mercy. Save me from all harshness. Give me a soft and 
sympathetic spirit. May I do thy work by gracious living! 
bag I constrain others to thee by the beauty of a consecrated 

ife ! 

FRI.—My loving Lord, teach me how to carry my cross. 
May I never seek to shirk it! May I not fall in love with the 
easy way, but may I love the way of duty and follow it, even 
though it mean a cross, 

Sat.—My risen Lord, may thy word be very powerfully 
preached to-day! May the attention of men be arrested, and 
may their hearts be subdued! May it come like a new mes- 
sage and fall upon the spirit like rain ! 

SUN.—My Saviour, teach me thy way of doing all things. 
When I speak, se A it be with grace. May my courtesies be 
sanctified ! May the reproofs I give be prompted by love ! 
May I have the mind of Christ ! 


The only way to mend wicked ways ts to end them, 


Graded Helps| 








For the Primary Teacher 


By Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner 
General Topic: Messages of Jesus. 


Lesson Stories : Messages to Teach the Father’s 
-. Leave and Joy when the Lost is Found. 


Lesson Aim: Sinners are Lost until. they Find Jesus, 
then there is Joy. 


Note.—The stories of the lost sheep and silver may 
well be used to introduce the story of the son who 
was lost. 
INTRODUCTION. : 

(Write Lost and Found.) Which makes you feel 
happier, to lose or find something? Which seems 
easier? The newspapers often print long lists of lost 
things,—purses, jewelry, dogs, horses, etc., but only 
a few that are found. 

The same people to whom Jesus had told several 
parables in the Pharisee’s house, where he had been 
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invited to dine, gathered about Jesus to hear other 
parables or stories; so he told several about things 
which had. been lost and found. We find them all in 
Luke's Gospel,—a whole chapter of them, which we 
will read and talk about. 

The first was about a flock of one_ hundred sheep. 
(Make the big S and write Sheep.) When the owner 
counted them, one was lost,—just one of the one 
hundred, which left ——? Ninety-nine. Probably 
it strayed away and the owner didn’t notice it until 
nightfall. He might have said, ‘‘I can’t helpit. I 
don’t know where it is, and it’s too late to hunt.” 
But he was a good shepherd, and thought of the wild 
animals frightening.or catching the poor little sheep ; 
so off he went to find it. (One verse, as a solo, of 











** There were ninety and nine that safely lay 
In the shelter of the fold.’’) 


When he found it, cold hungry and tired, he car- 
ried it on his shoulders, rejoicing, and when he reached 
home, he even called his friends and neighbors, say- 
ing: ‘* Rejvice with me; for I have found my sheep, 
which was lost.” Are you glad, too, that the sheep 
was found? (Write Joy under ‘*‘ Found.” 

Next, Jesus told of a woman whose necklace had 
ten pieces of silver money until she lost one. (Add 
Silver.) How many pieces were left ? She felt sure 
the silver had rolled into some. corner, but it was too 
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dark to find it until she lighted a candle 
and took her short brush-broom and 
hunted in every crack and corner until 
she found it. My! how glad she was! 
She called her friends and neighbors, 
saying: ‘‘ Rejoice with me, for I have 
found the silver-piece which I had lost.” 
(Emphasize the ‘‘ Joy.”) 

The next story was of a father who 
had two sons. If one of them went 
away, how many would be left? Not 
ninety-nine nor nine, but onlyone. The 
younger boy grew restless, and wanted 
to go away; so he asked his father to 
divide his money, and to let him have 
his part. A few days afterward he gath- 
ered his things together and left home, 
going to a farcountry. He wasted his 
money until it was all gone; his clothes 
grew shabby; he began to be hungry 
and had to look for work. All he could 
find to do was to take care of pigs, and 
he was really so hungry that he would 
have been glad to eat the husks that the 
pigs ate. He began to think something 
ike this (sing one verse of ‘‘I was a 
wandering sheep ”’). 

Over and over again the home-folks 
thought of this lost son (add Son), and 
wondered if he would ever be found. 
In that far country he began to think of 
his father’s house, and he said to him- 
self, ‘‘I have sinned.” (Add Sinner.) 
Then he made up his mind to go back 
and say so. Fora while it had seemed 
very fine to be away and do just as he 
pleased, but now he felt so anxious to 
do as his father wished that he was will- 
ing to be his servant. (Describe the re- 
turn and father’s love). Was there any 
joy this time ? (Sing ‘‘ Ring the bells of 

eaven.”) A best robe, new shoes, a 
ring to show he was still his father’s 
son, the feasting, with music and re- 
joicing, because he was lost and is 
found. 

When the elder brother heard it all, 
he felt angry at first and would not go 
in but his father said, ‘‘ We ought to 
make merry and be glad”’ (v, 32). 

Everybody who chooses to do his own 
way instead of God’s way is a sinner. 
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The Bible says: ‘‘ All we, like sheep, 
have gone astray. We have turned 
every one to his own way.” So we are 
all lost sinners until we come back to 
our heavenly Father. Our Golden Text 
shows how lovingly he is waiting and 
watching for sinners to come back to 
him: ‘‘ Return unto me and I will return 
unto you, saith the Lord.” In the sto- 
ries that day Jesus said: *‘ There is joy 
in the presence of the angels of 
over one sinner that repenteth.” 


** Joy! Joy! Joy! There is joy in heaven 
with the angels. 
Joy! Joy! Joy! o’er the prodigal’s re- 
turn.’”’ 


Peoria, ILL. 


Blessed be the hunger that calls us 
home. 
<e 
The Young Folks’ Class 


By A. E. Dunning, D.D. 


HE title given to this lesson is a 
true interpretation of its meaning. 

In theology, literature, and art, at- 
tention has been too exclusively directed 
to one of the two sons in this most 
widely known of our Lord’s parables. 
The truths chiefly dwelt on have been 
our Heavenly Father’s love for the 
openly wicked and dissipated, their im- 
measurable loss in squandering them- 
selves for the sake of gratifying their 
grosser passions, and his eagerness to 
welcome them, when penitent, back to 
his confidence and fellowship. Few 
teachers have such prodigals in their 
classes. This story so interpreted is 
more appropriate for rescue missions 
than for the average Sunday-school. 
But you find illustrated here two kinds 
of sin, One kind is the reckless indulg- 
ence of selfish appetites carried to 
satiety and disgust. That was the sin 
of the wanderer from his father’s louse. 
The other is the selfish pride of self- 
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Yes—and you know 
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look for it on the great 
rock, and speak about 


the missing name as the 
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Something else missing? 
better than anybody else what that is. 
thought you would find out about The Prudential 
life insurance policies — sometime. 
thought you would begin to “save up” —to-morrow. 

But to-day there is still something missing—a 
liberal, easy-to-keep-up Prudential life insurance 
policy among your valuable papers—a sensible 
stimulus to saving, a veritable Gibraltar of 
protection to your family. 
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Yes—and you know 


You've 


And you've 
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righteousness which Jestis said was the 
most difficult to conquer.. That was the 
sin of the angry son who resented the 
weicome given to the returning prodigal 
(v. 28).. Point out, then, to your pupils : 

The Pu of the Parable. The 
publicans and sinners were attracted to 
the teaching of Jesus, and he welcomed 
their interest with the hope of winning 
them to join his society. ‘The Pharisees 
and scribes looked on with disdain and 
jealousy, and were disposed to class him 
with them, The occasion which moved 
him to tell this story is stated in verses 
1and 2. He had more hope of the con- 
fessed sinners in his audience than of 
the self-righteous teachers in the church 
who were opposing him (Matt. 21 : 31, 
32). These two sons will appear again 
in a different dress in next Sunday's 
lesson (Luke 18 : 9-14). Jesus answered 
the Pharisees’ sneer in verse 2 by telling 
three stories,—of a lost sheep, a lost 
coin, alost son. The effect was cumu- 
lative. The lost sheep and the lost coin 
were not more valuable in the eyes of 
their owners than those still in their 
possession. It was the sense of loss, 
not any superlative sense of value, which 
fixed the attention of the shepherd on the 
wandering sheep, and of the woman on 
the missing coin. Soin this third story 
the father’s love gave keenness to his 
anxiety over his lost boy and to his joy 
in recovering him; but his love was not 
greater for the prodigal than for the 
professedly loyal son, whose discovered 
selfishness wounded the parent’s heart 
in the midst of his joy. The chief pur- 

se of the parable was to rebuke the 

harisees. 

The Improvident Son Restored. Em- 
phasize the fact that first and always he 
wasason. Onlyasoncould have acted 
soshamefully. Only afather could have 
shown such love. very human being 
is achild of God. Show also that the 
son could not remain a child. The time 
came, as it comes to all youth, when 
he had to choose for himself. The father 
could not have made him a noble man 
by'deciding for him that he should stay 
at home. ~ It is a curious comment on 
this parabie when it is said that the 
children of faithful parents always grow 
up good. Theinfluence of parents on 
their children is great, but it is not ab- 
solute. ‘Traits sometimes reappear after 
being hidden for several generations. 
Two of the best fathers I ever knew had 
each a son expelled from college for 
wrong-doing. In sentencing a mulatto 
boy for a grave crime, the judge se- 
verely censured his parents, saying that 
if they had done their duty by him he 
would not have gone to the bad. His 
black mother, who had learned by bitter 
experience the waywardness of a child 
of mixed races, begged the privilege of 
asking one question. When it was 
granted, she said, ‘Judge, have you 
ever had a yaller boy?” The judge 
gravely replied ‘‘No.” ‘‘Thenshet up,” 
said the mother. It was a cry of out- 
raged nature against unjust judgment 
upon herself. 

Describe the process of the son’s 
waste of his inheritance, how he spent 
his money on those made worse by it, 
his strength on those who abused it, 
how he wasted himself and dishonored 
his family. When he became a servant 
of an alien who despised him, and was 

ut to the most degrading work for a 
tom, show how he discovered divine re- 
sources. Hecame to himself ; that is, 
he awoke to an appreciation of what he 
had thrown away—his honor, home, 
father, his worthy ambition. From a 
prince in his own house he had become 
a swineherd in the service of a foreigner. 
He resolved to return home and offer 
himself there as a hired servant. But 
as soon as he arrived he was welcomed 
as a prince. A son in his home can 
never a servant of a genuine father. 
This is God’s revelation of himself in 
Jesus Christ. He bas committed all 
judgment to the Son (john §: 22, 27), 
‘*because he is a son of man” who 
‘* hath been in all points tempted like as 
we are.”” The holy life is still possible 
to every lost child of God because the 
Father's love is eternal and the resources 
infinite which he offers to the returning 
prodigal. 

The Provident Son Disappointing His 
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Father. This was the chief lesson of 
the story for the Pharisees. They felt 
toward the publicans and sinners with 
whom Jesus associated as the elder 
brother felt toward the prodigal. At 
best they would have treated these 
classes as hired servants, never as mem- 
bers of the family. So do self-righteous 
Christians often feel. Divine love seems 
to them weak, and divine justice per- 
verted, in exchanging the prodigal’s ra 
for a royal robe. Is it fair that the faith- 
fulson should never have had a kid for 
a feast while the faithless son, who had 
wasted everything given to him, should 
have the fatted calf as soon as he came 
back penitent? The elder brother 
thought he saw in the home-coming of 
the younger the rewards of sin, a | he 
coveted them. He misjudged his father, 
and had no mercy on his brother. He 
had not learned how much more to be 
desired is life without a kid than with 
the memory of the swine, without a 
holiday than with the memory of mis- 
spent years. Show your ps ils in this 
picture how the heart o od is be- 

ond our comprehension. He comes in 
Jeans Christ his Son to the repentant sin- 
ner who, with a spirit of utter selfish- 
ness, has rejected his fatherly love, 
and he watches ever to welcome the 
first desire of his lost child to return to 
him and his home. 


Boston. 
Os dt 
The Senior Bible Class 


By Professor Frank K. Sanders, D.D. 
The Parables of Divine Love 


I. THE GENERAL PREPARATION (Luke 15). 
[For each member of the Bible class.] 


There is nothing in this chapter which 
limits it in time except the character 
and fitness of the teaching. The para- 
bles might have been spoken to any 
audience after Jesus’ ministry had 
reached its height. As Bruce remarks, 
the reason in Luke’s mind for relating 
the parables in this sequence may have 
been to bring out in happy contrast with 
the severe discourse on the cost of dis- 
cipleship Jesus’ gracious attitude toward 
the sinful and needy. 

The aristocratic and reputable portion 
of his following was continually per- 
plexed and astonished by the attitude 
of Jesus toward the classes whom they 
despised and, so faras possible, ignored. 
They could not see how a holy man 
should desire such society. It was im- 
portant, therefore, that Jesus should 
make his own position intelligible and 
its reasonableness beyond question or 
cavil, as he does in these matchless 
parables. 

Since the days of the famous commen- 
tator, Bengel, some have treated the 
three as a triplet, each representing a 
typeof sinner. Farrar puts it thus: the 
bewildered sinner (vs. 3-7), the uncon- 
scious sinner (vs. 8-10), and the vo/un- 
tary sinner (vs. 11-32). Others prefer 
to regard the first two parables as a 
pair, and the third as a reinforcement 
and continuation of the lesson which 
they teach. It is clear in any case that 
the real subject of the parable is the 
unfailing love of God for his children, — 
a love which need only stimulates and 
deepens. 

God’s attitude is as tender and per- 
sistent as that of a shepherd toward a 
lost sheep. He spares no pains to rescue 
and restore it. His success gives him 
and his friends _— joy. So God re- 
joices when a sinful man is transformed 
into a righteous one. The greater the 
sinner, the deeper the joy. 

Anything that has value we wish to 
retain. A r woman will hunt dili- 
gently for a drachma, and rejoice over 
its discovery. So will God, because 
every human being has value in his 
sight, try earnestly to redeem the most 
insignificant yet needy sinner, and re- 
joice over his salvation. 

But God's fatherly love for sinful men 
is best, exhibited in fhe illustration of 
the two sons. Itrevealsthe patience as 
well as eagerness involved. A human 
being, when lost, is not to be picked up 
like a sheep or a coin and carried back. 
He must, in a sense, bring himself back. 
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_ the ‘‘ publicans and sinners " ? 


LESSON FOR AUGUST 12 


The picture is marvelously true to expe- 
rience. 

The rebuke which Jesus conveyed to 
the Pharisees because of their scornful 
attitude he made definite by adding the 
portrait of the elder brother, who boasted 
of his own exemplary behavior, and re- 
sented his father’s welcome of his sin- 
ning brother. But, said Jesus, such is 
not the heart of God. e will never 
fail to welcome the sinner, whenever he 
epee and to encourage him to a bet- 
ter life. 


II. REFERENCE LITERATURE, 


The literature of these parables is 
endless. The treatments which are 
best worth studying are hard to select. 
Dods, in his little work on ‘‘ The Para- 
bles of our Lord in Luke;’’ Bruce, in 
his ‘‘ Parabolic Teaching,” and his Ex- 
positors’ Greek Testament commentary 
(pp. 577-583), and Plummer and Farrar, 
in their commentaries on Luke, approach 
the high-water mark. 


III. QuEsTions ror Stupy anp Discus- 
SION. 


1. The Pharisatc State of mind. (1.) 
Why were they so agitated over the 
eagerness of sinners to listen to Jesus ? 
(2.) What was the significance of the 
fact that Jesus ‘‘ate with them”? (3.) 
What was the attitude of the religious 
leaders of Israel toward such ple ? 

2. The Lost Sheep and Lost Coin. 
4.) How did these parables answer the 

harisaic objection ? (5.) Why did Jesus 
need to make two parables first rather 
than one? , 

3. The Repentant Prodigal. (6.) Why 
is this the greatest parable of the three ? 
(7.) Did it parallel closely the case of 
(8.) For 
what did Jesus reprove the Pharisees ? 

4. Their Teaching. (9.) What do 
these parables say about the love of 
God? (10.) Do they intimate that its 
expression may be limited by any cause ? 


IV. LEADING THOUGHT. 


We are the only ones to block our own 
pathway to righteous living and peace. 
3 either God nor circumstances can hin- 

er us. 


Boston, 








Didn’t Believe 
That Coffee Was the Real Trouble 


Some people flounder around and 
take everything that’s recommended, 
but finally find that coffee is the real 
cause of their troubles. An Oregon 
man says: 

‘*For 25 years I was troubled with 
my stomach. I was a steady coffee 
drinker, but didn’t suspect that as the 
cause. I took almost anything which 
someone else had been cured with, but 
to no good. I was very bad last sum- 
mer and could not work at times. 

‘*Gn December 2, 1902, I was taken 
so bad the doctor said I could not live 
over 24 hours at the most, and I made 
all preparations to die. I could hardly 
eat anything, everything distressed me, 
and I was weak and sick all over. 
When in that condition coffee was aban- 
doned, and I was put on Postum; the 
change in my feelings came quickly 
after the drink that was poisoning me 
was removed. 

‘*The pain and sickness fell away 
from me and I began to get well day by 
day, so I stuck to it, until now Fon 
well and strong again, can eat heartily, 
with no headache, heart trouble, or the 
awful sickness of the old coffee days. I 
drink all I wish of Postum without any 
harm and enjoy it immensely. 

‘**This seems like a strong story, but 
I would refer you to the First National 
Bank, The Trust Banking Company, or 
any merchant of Grant's Pass, Ore., in 
regard to my standing, and I will send 
a sworn statement of this if you wish. 
You can also use my name.” Name 
irsg by Postum Co., Battle Creek, 

ich. 

Still there are many who persistently 
fool themselves by saying, ‘‘ Coffee don’t 
hurt me.” A ten days’ trial of Postum 
in its place will tell the truth, and many 
times save life. ‘ There’s a reason.” 

Look for the little book, ‘‘The Road 
to Wellville,” in pkgs. 
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| The Young People’s | 
Prayer-Meeting 
By Robert E. Speer 





August 12, 1906. Christ’s life. VIII, 
My favorite parable, and how it 
helps me. (Matt.'13 : 10- 

17; Psa. 110 : 97-104). 





Daily Readings for Preceding Week 
Mon.—The drag-net parable (Matt. 13 : 
47-50). 
TuEs.—The vineyard (Matt. 20 : 1-16)... 
WED.—The marriage feast (Matt. 22 1-14). 
THUkS.—-The two sons (Matt. 21 : 28-32). 
FRI.—The Good Samaritan (Luke tro : 25- 


7)- 
Sat.—The Prodigal Son (Luke 15 : 11-23). 











Mention reasons for Jesus’ use of parables. 

What does your favorite parable teach you? 

What a teacher learns from Christ's use of 
parables. 


ETAPHORS and parables are the 
only ways in which spiritual truth 
can be communicated. People 

can apprehend only what relates itself 
in some way to what they already know 
or have experienced, and metaphors and 
——— are the ways in which what we 

now and have experienced is made the 
suggestion to us of something larger and 
higher. All our language is made up 
out of our physical life and its conditions. 
It is composed of pictures. To take 
these and to make them carry a little 
more than they have carried, to be the 
vehicles of those spiritual realities which 
lie back of and beyond them and are 
hinted at in them—this is the only 
method of religious teaching or of any 
higher teaching. Jesus was a master of 
such teaching because he was the Mas- 
ter Teacher. ‘ 


Only the people did not always under- 
stand him. Often his words were unin- 
telligible to them, both to the ignorant 
and the learned. The scribes and 
Pharisees sometimes saw that his stories 
were direct against them, and yet they 
did not understand just what he really 
meant. Some misunderstood because 
"they were too wise and shrewd, and they 
confused themselves. Others had bad 
hearts, and bad hearts are a great dis- 
qualification for understanding Christ 
and seeing the truth. The Psalmist 
couples constant vows to refrain his 
steps from evil and to avoid all false 
ways, with the declaration of his love of 
God’s law and his delight in its precepts. 
Moral badness beclouds the eyes of the 
soul, e 


Jesus said he taught in parables in 
order to winnow out the earnest and sin- 
cere from the selfish and evil. Those who 
saw his meaning and embraced it showed 
by this fact that their hearts were open 
and true and ready for the obedience of 
Christ and the truth. If we do not 
understand Christ we may know our 
hearts are not free from ov. 


% 


In Jesus’ day, doubtless, just as now, 
one parable helped some people most, 
and another others. The parable of the 
Prodigal Son is the greatest encourage- 
ment to the child of God who has 
wandered far away and is almost afraid 
that there can be no return home again. 
To another who feels the loneliness of 
the darkness into which he has strayed, 
it is the greatest comfort to recall our 
Lord’s loving assurance that he goes 
out into the night and storm looking for 
the lost. The parable of the Publican 
with its praise of the humble heart helps 
another, who, filled with self distrust, 
feels unworthy to draw near to God. 
And how quickening and sobering to us 
all is the parable of the wise and the 
foolish virgins! Are we watching for 
our Lord, so that if he should come he 
would not find us sleeping ? 


How many of Christ’s parables can we 
neention ? 





How many of them have we applied 
to our own hearts? . 





Ask Marion Lawrance! 


(Continued from page 430) 

help to support the school, and is bound to 
support it wholly, if necessary. The school 
should at all times be kept thoroughly in- 
formed as to what is done with their money ; 
this adds interest, and enables the scholars to 
give intelligently. No other kind of giving 
brings the proper reward to the giver. 








INQUIRER.—The Missionary Sunday-school 
Board here has appointed a committee to ascer- 
tain how best to enlist and maintain the interest 
of pupils in committing portions of God's Word 
to memory. Will you come to the assistance 
of the Committee and recommend methods by 
which, according to por judgment, the end 
sought can be secured 

Enthusiasm in committing Bible verses 
must be aroused in some way, and it is not 
an easy matter to do. 

First of all, I would not select the verses 
at random, but have a definite plan. The 
Supplemental Lessons issued by the Inter- 
national Sunday-school Association’s pri- 
mary department have many verses well 
arranged for this very purpose. Do some- 
thing at it every Sunday in the main session 
of the school. Ask the teachers to take 
some little time each Sunday for the same 

urpose. It would be well to have the 
ible verses a part of the regular supple- 
mental work required of the scholars in 
order to reach honorable promotion. 

There are many choice lists of Bible verses 
arranged for memorizing, and many schemes 
also that will greatly interest the pupils. I 
think it is better to learn a few choice pas- 
sages well, so that they can never be for- 
gotten, than to learn so many that they are 
easily lost out of mind. 





WATERTOWN, MASS.—Will you kindly in- 
form me where and when the International 
Sunday-school Convention in 1907 will be 
held?—L. D. T. 

There is no International Sunday-school 
Convention to be held in 1907. (If the 
World’s Sunday School Convention of 1907 
is meant, that is to be held in Rome, Italy, 
next May 20-23. Further information con- 
cerning it may be had from W. N. Hartshorn, 
221 Columbus Avenue, Boston.) The Inter- 
national Sunday-school Association holds its 
conventions triennially. The last one was 
held in June, 1905, in the city of Toronto, 
The next one, the 12th International Con- 
vention, will be held in June, 1908, in the 
city of Louisville, Kentucky. 

Representation in this convention is by 
regularly appointed delegates, each state, 
province, and territory being entitled to a 
given number. Your state, at present, is 
entitled to 64 delegates, though the basis of 
representation may be slightly changed be- 
fore the Louisville convention. 

All delegates must be selected or approved 
by the state Sunday-school association, and 
bear their credentials. I am sure the gen- 
eral secretary of your state, Mr. Hamilton S, 
Conant, 602 Ford Building, Boston, would 
be very glad to hear from you if you desire 
to attend as a delegate. 


a a 


Convention Calendar 


New York School of "> +p Teaching, 
at Chautauqua. . July 9-21 ; 30 to Aug. 11 
Massachusetts Summer School, at 


Northfield .......°.. «July 21-30 
Tennessee, Third District Training 
School, at Monteagle . . . . . July 22-31 


Michigan Summer School, at Lake 

Orion... .... «July 26 to August 5 
Wisconsin, Junior and Primary Summer 

School, at Geneva Lake . July 30 to Aug. 6 
Pennsylvania, Eastern Summer School, 

at Pocono Pines ..... . . August 6-9 
New Jersey, Jewish Summer School, 

at Atlantic City . .... . . August 8-11 
Indiana, Fourth District Training 

School, at Winona Lake. . . August 9-18 
International Teacher-Training Confer- 

ence, at Winona Lake . . . August 14, 15 








Missouri, at Sedalia . . . . August 28-30 
Kentucky, at Ashland. ..... August 21-23 
Wyoming, at Evanston . . . September 
Maine, at Camden. .... . . October 
Massachusetts, at Holyoke. . . . October 2-4 
Rhode Island, at Providence . . October 9, 10 


Pennsylvania, at Gettysburg . . October 10-12 
Maryland, at Baitimore . . . . October 11-12 
Prince Edward Island, at 

Charlottetown ...... October 16, 17 
Vermont, at oe tc 0-0 Seeeeet SED 
New Brunswick, at St. John . . October 23-25 
Ontario, at Kingston. . . . . . October 23-25 
Nova Scotia, at Sydney. . , October —— 
Michigan, at Jackson . . . . November 13-15 
New Jersey, at Somerville . . November 13-15 
Utah, at Provo. ..... Nov. 30 to Dec. 5 
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Ladies’ 
Hands 


My eupecience with 
PEARLINE leads 
me to think it milder 
on the hands, and it 
takes less of it than 
of ——to soften hard 
water. I am pleased 
with results. 
Mrs. Rev. S. E. V. 


One of the Millions. 686 

















The Great Colorado 
Chautauqua 

The Colorado Chautauqua is an institution 
whose name has become known in every 
part of the South and West. Its grounds 
are located on the Colorado & Southern Ry. 
at the edge of Boulder. The Chautauqua 
opens July 4, each year, and continues for 
five weeks, The greatest lecturers, educa- 
tors, entertainers, and musicians of America 
appear upon the platform. 

The location of the Chautauqua is unsur- 
passed for beauty and healthfulness. Imagine 
a table-land covering 300 acres on the eastern 
side of a vast mountain chain, whose sum- 
mits are tipped with everlasting snow. On 
the right nature has formed a mighty chasm, 
whose recesses are lost in the dome of the 
continent. On the left, a mile away and 500 
feet below, nestles the loveliest little city of 
America. In front is spread out a mighty 
plain extending away toward the boundiess 
prairies. At the foot of the level mesa on 
which the surprised and delighted beholder 
stands, is an enchanting valley, whose carpet 
of emerald extends as far as the eye can 
reach to the north, and from which arise 
the sounds of the farm, the gentle lowing of 
cattle, the faint bark of the dog or the dis- 
tant rumble of a train of cars, slowly thread- 
ing its way toward the limitless horizon. 
The scene is one of entrancing beauty. It 
lulls to restful meditation, and as the eye 
drinks in the infinite softness of mountain 
and plain, and the physical senses absorb 
the balmy sweetness of the atmosphere, the 
spirit is involuntarily lifted in adoration of 
the Mighty Power which created the sur- 
prising vision. 

Most Chautauquans are students; hence, 
the Chautauqua Summer School. An effort 
is made to meet as nearly as possible all the 
demands of those in attendance, The insti- 
tution is of a popular character, interesting 
and practical, thorough and progressive. 
The instructors are ali men and women of 
recognized standing who lend inspiration to 
those who attend their classes, The work 
should appeal very strongly to téachers who 
are anxious to have an .outing and at the 
same time feel they must pursue a definite 
line of study to better fit them for their next 
year’s work. To them are offered oppor- 
tunities for review of the common branches, 
for work in psychology and pedagogy, in 
primary methods, in literature, and in many 
other branches of study. Others will find 
real delight and relaxation in the Woman’s 
Council, the Literary and Art Lectures, and 
other classes told of in this announcement. 

A copy of the general announcement con- 
taining all the details of this season’s session 
will be forwarded on request by T. E. Fisher, 
General Passenger Agent, Colorado & South- 
ern Ry., Denver, Colorado. 





Read Prudential 14) orients. pon. 
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This fean M. D. is Doctor Brown, 
Who fares but ill in Spotless Town. 
The town is so extremely clean 

It is no wonder he is lean. 

He’s lost all patients now, you know, 
Because they use SAPOLIO. 


Health and dirt cannot exist to- 

ther. If a housewife wants the 

octor in frequent attendance, and 
big bills coming in constantly, all she 
has to do is to let the dirt get ahead of 
her. If, on the contrary, she wants 
health, and a pleasant home with no 
dread of Doctors, let her buy 


SAPOLIO 


and easily keep every thing clean. 


LOANED F 


7 page pamphlets of new and sui REE Sacred Songs 
lor 














Camp | Meetings oy oven ellatie services. 
The Bigiow & lew York or Chicago 





SES AT HOME. Write President 
ristian College, Oskaloosa, la. 


Dea Burton, cori 
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Back to Pulpit 
What Food Did for a Clergyman 


A minister of Elizabethtown tells how 
Grape-Nuts food brought him back to 
his pulpit: ‘‘Some five years ago I had 
an attack of what seemed to be La 
Grippe, which left me in a complete 
state of collapse, and I suffered for 
some time with nervous prostration. 
My appetite failed; I lost flesh till I 
was a mere skeleton; life was a burden 
to me; I lost interest in everything and 
almost in everybody, save my precious 
wife. 

‘Then, on the recommendation of 
some friends, I began to use Grape- 
Nuts food. At that time I was a 
miserable skeleton, without appetite 
and hardly able to walk across the 
room; had ugly dreams at night, no 
disposition to entertain or be enter- 
tained, and begun to shun society. 

“I finally gave up the regular min- 
astry, indeed I could not collect my 
choughts on any subject, anc became 
almost a hermit. After I had been 
using the Grape-Nuts food for a short 
time I discovered that I was taking on 
new life, and my appetite began to im- 
prove; I began to sleep better, and my 
weight increased steadily; I had lost 
some 50 pounds, but under the new 
food régime I have regained almost my 
former weight, and have greatly im- 
proved in every way. 

**I feel that I owe much to Grape- 
Nuts, and can truly recomménd the 
food to all who require a powerful re- 
building agent, delicious to taste and 
always welcome.” Name given b 
Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. A 
true natural road to regain health, or 
hold it, is by use of a dish of Grape- 
Nuts and cream morning and night. 
Or have the food made into some of the 
many delicious dishes given in the little 
recipe book found in packages. 

Ten days’ trial of Grape-Nuts helps 
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Outdoors, Indoors, and 
Up the Chimney 


By CHARLES McILVAINE ‘thor of © 1000 Ameri 


If you know a growing boy whose eyes are just getting big 
as the world’s wonders open up, give him this book. Or 
an alert, wide-awake girl, either, for that matter. The 
author discusses everyday things in a most happy way, 
and at the same time gives scores of useful facts, as, for 
instance, a remedy for the effects of ‘‘ poison ivy.’’ 


Illustrated. 75 cents, net, postpaid 


we 
New Ten-Cent Pamphlets 


Individual Soul-Winning. By R. A. Torrey, D.D., 
Charles M. Alexander, George T. B. Davis, Charles Gal- 
laudet Trumbull. 32 pages, paper cover. 


Lowering, Morals by Raising Money. The 
‘Church Fair’’ question frankly discussed. Edited by 
Charles Gallaudet Trumbull. - 36 pages, paper cover. 


( Both of the above are reprinted from The Sutey School Times in 
resp toa d for them in pamphlet form.) 


The City Sunday-School: Its Work, Growth, Pos- 
sibilities. By Frank L. Brown, of Brooklyn, N. Y. 32 
pages, paper cover. 


Money of the Bible. By William Cowper Prime. A 
brief illustrated description of coins and other money of 
Bible times, by an expert. 24 pages, paper cover. 


These pamphlets, postpaid, 10 cents a copy; $1.00 a dozen 





The Sunday School Times Company, 1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Pears 


cleanses thoroughly, 
soothing and freshening 
the skin. 
Pears’ is pure soap of 
gentle character. 
Sold everywhere. 

















Nt 
Individual Communion 







rvice. We 
started individual service; have the best one 
graced is it in the most churches. Ask for “Shine. i 
tisfied congregations. —~ ~ eye 


» Return outft at our exp 
Sanitary Communion Outfit Co. 7 St Rochester, N.Y. 





THE asen? Way 


|| INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION SERVICE 


Made of several materials. 


for particulars. Ask for rcaunfogse 
No.2. George H. 

Manager, 258 and _ 260 Ser 

ton Street, Boston, Mass. 


Write 


nger, 
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GENUINE 


urest rehined 


THE, 


TRY THEM FREE 





have 


MENFELY BFILS 


The most perfect, ni ghest class bells in the world. 
Meneely & Co.. Waterviiet, West Troy P. O., N.Y. 





ist of 





0 catabeges. 
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NEW STORIES OF 





A MAN WANTED 
cone fits, eee te Sine Sanday Sho Schoo fed 


ciation. Applications’ statin ment, experience 
in Sunday-school sink Nir ous Thasinatioa, etc., 
may be made to *! * care The'S: S. Times. 
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Tye Sunday Schoo! Times 


Philadelphia, July 28, 1906 


Entered at the Post-office at Philadelphia as 
“* second-class matter ” 


Subscription Rates 


The Sunday School Times is published 
weekly at the following rates, for either old or 
new subscribers, These rates include postage: 























many. ‘There's a reason.” 

Look in packages for a copy of the 
famous little book, ‘‘ The Road to Well- 
ville.” 


LABRADOR LIFE 


“The picture of the six hundred miles of Atlantic Coast, swept 
by an Arctic current and icy gales, is one of desperate destitu- 
tion, desperate daring, unflagging industry, 
mental alleviation by the mission ships."—7he Hartford Courant. ' 


OFF THE ROCKS 


Stories of the Deep-Sea Fisher-Folk of Labrador 


ese stories from the pen of Dr. Wilfred T. Grenfell are vivid 
pictures of Labrador life with its hardships and dangers. Besides 
the stories which appeared in The Sunday School Times there 
are a number (over one-third of the book) which have never 
before been published. 





The Sunday School Times Company, 1031 Wainut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


INTRODUCTION BY 
HENRY VAN DYKE 





and physical and 


203 pages; cloth bound; $1.00 postpaid. 








countries em 
the following rate, which includes postage : 


= all the teac 





Five or more copies, either to 

75 cts. separate phdueanse or in a pack- 

age to one address, will be sent at the rate of 
75 cents each, per year. 

$ 1.00 One copy, or any number of 

” copies less than five, will be sent 

to separate addresses at $1.00 each, per year. 


One copy, five years, $4.00 


One free copy addi- 
Free Copies ional will becllowed 


for every ten copies paid for in a club at the 


75 cent rate, 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


The Sunday School ‘Times will be sent to an 
ced in the Universal Postal 


of the 
nion at 


One copy, one year, 6 shillings. 
‘ive or more copies, in a package to one address, 
5 shillings each, 
For Great Britain, Mr. T. French Downie, 14 Pater- 


moster Square, London, E. C., will receive yearly 
or half-yearly subscriptions at the above rate, the 
paper to be mailed direct from Philadelphia to the 
subscribers. 
publications of ‘The Sunday School Times 


Mr. Downie can also suuety. the other 
ompany. 
The paper is not sent to any subscriber beyond the 


teme paid for, unless by special request. 


Enough copies of any one issue of the te 
- oy rs wa school to 7 the pater Je 


be sent free, upon application. 


Tue SUNDAY SCHOOL Timgs Co., Publishers, 


1038 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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